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Written expressly for the Visitor. 
THE BIRTH OF MUSIC. 


BY REBECCA 8. NICHOLS. 


Six days have been perfected ;—silence steals 
Through realms of cloud-capped -space ;—Exultant 
Time, f 
Poised ’mid the flaming circlets of his wheels, 
With sickle bright and keen; stands youthfully sub- 
lime. ‘ : 
Six days have passed—the Seventh waits the dawn ; 
The fair young dawn, fresh from its Master’s hands ; 
The silvery radiance of the moon has gone-- 
Orion disappeared, with all his wondrous bands. 


The orb of glory, typical of Him— 
Who later came to save a fallen world— 
Ascends the Heavens! Shadows dark and grim 
Back to their murky dens are lightly, swiftly hurled. 


*T is God’s first Sabbath! He from labor rests 
Whose right hand carved the Universe! the stars 
That climb the hoary mountains’ dizzy crests, 
**The Alps, the Appenines,’’ and Ocean’s level bars! 


Then Music, daughter of the spheres, was born ; 
She laid her spell upon the blue sea-waves, 
Gave voice unto the stars that sing at morn, 
And echoes to bright shells in Ocean’s lonely caves. 


She breathed on winds that stole from the warm South, 
Which whispered back in breezy, flute-like notes : 
Small, tuneful birds then ravished her sweet mouth, 
And melodies welled up from thousand plumed 
throats. 
She kissed the lips of beauty, and forth gushed 
Impassioned lyrics—low, delicious strains ;-- 
Bright mountain torrents musically rushed 
Ever and ever onward! belting hills and plains. 
Oh, magical maid! the fairest, as the first 
To rock the earth in harmony: what skill 
Gave thee thy aiming to dislodge the worst 
* Of life’s dull woes, which, soon or late, our bosoms fill. 
Thy princely children, thus endowed by thee 
With holiest of gifts—the Gift of Song— 
Can bow the stubborn heart—reluctant knee, 
And win to tearful tenderness the callous throng ! 
Such recompense of toil to angels might belong! 


DOING THE OPERA. 
[Poetical Letter from Cincinnati.] 
Cincinnati, January 13. 
Beloved, I write you this letter in haste ; 
I meant to have done so before, 
But you know how it is in the city, 
With its noise, and bustle, and roar. 
I’m as well as could be expected, 
Being up every night till past one, 
But I think that in all of the weeks of my life 
I’ve never had half as much fun. 


The first day we went to a wedding in church, 
An upper-ten, gilt-edged affair ; 

It began with a grand voluntary, 
And ended in soul-thrilling prayer. 

The bride was a lovely, pale flower, 
The groom like a blushing red rose— 

_ She promised to love and obey him, 

And cleave unto him till life’s close. 








‘* Fra Diavolo”’ being the attraction, 
We went to the opera that night ; 
The beautiful Nilsson, you know, did n’t sing, 
But she sat in a box in full sight. 
** Duvall’? was a lovely ‘‘ Zerlina,”’ 
Her notes were entrancingly sweet ; 
If Nilsson were not in the country 
The world would bow down at her feet. 


I can ‘t say I quite understand it; 
I never had read the libretto, 
But I knew when that glorious lover, ‘* Capoul;”’ 
Fell into a rasping falsetto. 
Maretzek was wielding the baton— 
I did n’t see much of his face— : 
His back looks exactly like Halstead’s— 
You know he’s a creature of grace. 


There ’s a lot of old broken-nosed bummers, 
That sing in the chorus, you know; 

I think that Dame Nature intended 
Such fellows to dig and to hoe. 

But they lace up their legs with red ribbon, 
And put on a sugar-loaf hat, 

And act out the villian so well, you would think, 
°T was a thing they had always been at. 

Next evening ’t was Nilsson in ‘‘ Martha,” 
How I wished for your presence that night, 

Such a glory of diamonds and splendor, 
Was enough to endanger one’s sight. 

There were thousands of beautiful women-- 
Brunettes and the loveliest blondes ; 

There were stately old dowagers gorgeous and gay, 
And a sprinkling of fair demi-mondes. 

But sweetest, and purest, and fairest of all 
Was the radiant empress of song ; 

With her magical eyes and her heavenly voice, 
She entranced all the listening throng. 

And when, in ‘* The Last Rose of Summer,”’ 
The tremulous notes died away, 

My heart was so tender and full of love 
That I felt like kneeling to pray. 

Capoul ’s the most passionate lover 
That ever made love on the stage; 

Such love as he makes is worth having, 
If one ’s single, and just the right age. 

But you ought to have seen old “ Brignoli,” 
The next night in ‘‘ Il Trovatore ;’” 

1 know that the sweet “‘ Leonora” 
Must have thought such a lover a bore. 


But I’m stringing out rhyme without reason, 
My letter is dreadfully long ; 

I wanted to tell you that Cary 
Was charming in acting and song. 

But they visit your city next week, I am told, 
Then you "ll know how it is for yourself ; 

Do n’t fail to go both nights and hear them, 
Unless you are lacking in pelf. 

Good night, dear, don’t think I’ve gone crazy, 
I’m not even “‘ opera mad,” 

But I want you to know what a treat is in store, 
As well as the pleasure I’ve had. 

T think when you ’ve listened to Nilsson, 
You ’ll write me a full glowing letter ; 

Good night and good-bye; the next time I write, 
L hope I may do something better. 

D. M. J. 
_ [From the Indianapolis Journal. 





THE NEW PIANO. 
(A Lyric Poem.) 
BY JAMES M. MACRUM. 
* % tt a 
O, let the Poet tell, 
Right worthily and well, 
How the Worker his work had done— 
When the seven poor strings which had wearied the 


fingers 
Of all the Singers, 


Through all the ages, 
He multiplied to seven times seven! . 
(Erewhile some kindly soul—for such, thank. Heaven !— 
Pitying ‘‘ the ills 
That flesh is heir to,” invented quills! 
For which, in their prayers, 
All grateful players 
Must have prayed, Blegs his fingers !) 
But THoveut, the inventive creative, worked on— 
And by slow, sure stages, 
Gained one and another “ coigne of vantage ’’—until 
The fullness of victory at length was won! 


’T was won 
By him, whoe’er he was, th’ Unnamed, th’ Unknown 
Whose genius, prescient of the great event, 
Seized and subjected to the will 
Of the Artist, in one instrument, 
The myriad divers voices— 
The unlike, but kindred voices— 
Wherein ART rejoices, 
*T was won 
When all these 
He had seized, or taught the Artist to seize,— 
The breathings of that mystic “shell, 
That spake so sweetly and so well,’’ 
Wherein, ’t was said, ‘‘ some god must dwell,” 
And the clarion notes of the reed—and the thrill 
Of the Orphean lyre—and, diviner still, 
The all-compassing voices of music that fill 
The organ’s vast labyrinths,—when all these 
He had seized, or taught the Artist to seize, 
And, by the touch of yon magical keys, 
At will to imprison—at will to release— 
Surely, the fullness of victory was won! 
On all this past of human effort thou may’st ponder, 
*Mid the happiness to see 
That the full result is yonder 
Made to serve thee—made thine own— 
A thing for joy--for wonder— 
In its power, in its compass, in its tone— 
In all the rich resources of the empire of sweet sounds, 
Which to its utmost bounds, 
Is subjected to thee. 


And the Worker hath his meed, 
And his work is magnified, 
When the fairest fingers glide, 
With a weird and cunning speed, 
O’er the smooth elephant or pearl, where his slower 
fingers plied 
Their task, ere yet was any task for other fingers there! 
Aye, the Worker hath his meed, when he hears 
What, to his enraptured ears, 
Sounds like voices of the angels, like enchantment of the 


air, 
When the hand of lady fair 


Strikes free the imprisoned music from the silent strings 


he tied. 
[From the New York Times. 
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SCHARLIE. 





BY PAUL JAQUESE. 





CHAPTER V.—Wealthy Johns. 


In due time breakfast was served, as sup- 
per had been, by Pedro. Him the men 
questioned in vain concerning what they 
had seen and heard. If he understood 
their questions he chose not to showit. So 
they ate their breakfast in ignorance. Soon 
after, Mrs. Fairhurst came inandannounced 
that the carriage was at their service when- 
ever they wished to depart—an unneces- 
sary courtesy, as the distance on foot was so 
short, and the carriage-way tortuous and 
somewhat difficult. Asa was about to de- 
cline the proffer, but Abner determined to 
make the occasion as important and awe- 
inspiring as possible in the eyes of the vil- 
lagers, so he accepted the offered carriage, 
thanking their hostess with what politeness 
he was master of. 

“What’s the use?’ he said to his com- 
panion, when Pedro had escorted them to 
the waiting vehicle, and the horses were 
cautiously picking their way down over the 
slippery road. “We might as well come 
down instyle. ’T ain’t every day we can see 
the top of a pagan’s head at a kerridge 
door when we get in, and a nigger’s ivory 
when we get out. Le’s make the most 
of it.” 

So they descended in state; and although 
the hour was early, found several of their 
friends awaiting them at the tavern, anx- 
ious to learn what they had torelate. Their 
story, spun out in sailor fashion, was the 
prevailing topic in every household for days, 
and added to the weight of what had been 
previously suspected. The highly figura- 
tive language of Arthur Sterlingame was 
taken as gospel truth, and credited accord- 
ingly. Their bungling attempts to repro- 
duce his classical allusions only added more 
mystery to the narrative, and peopled The 
Top with characters of remote antiquity, 
who would scarcely have recognized their 
identity by the names they were made to 
wear. 

That which had been discovered only 
added to the mystery and stimulated the 
curiosity which had been in danger of lan- 
guishing for want of return. The winter 
soon set in with unusual severity, even for 
that latitude, and prevented further obser- 
vation. The little community at The Aerie, 
as amply guarded against cold and famine 
as a fortress, lived within itself, and the 
snow lay white and unbroken around it. 
Thus the winter nearly slipped away before 
the first slender thread of footprints con- 
nected it with the village. The first mes- 
senger was one of the servants, who called 
at the office of the village apothecary and 
physician, Dr. Horslet, who kept a slender 
stock of drugs on the upper shelves of his 


bookcase, to get a prescription compounded. 
From the nature of the medicines called 
for by the angular signs upon the paper, 
purporting to come from ‘A. Sheercliff, 
M. D.,” it was surmised, so Mrs. Horslet 
confidentially informed her dearest friend, 
that there must have been illness of a pro- 
tracted and dangerous form at The Top. 
Dr. Horslet had great pride in his profes- 
sion and strongly objected to allowing wo- 
men to penetrate its secrets, and what was 
worse, enjoy its social and pecuniary emol- 
uments. He eased his conscience, how- 
ever, by ignoring the evidence of these two 
seamen who had seen this female scula- 
pius, and pocketing a double price for his 
drugs. The prescription bore evidence of 
knowledge of the healing art, and he was 
not bound to know that the “ A” stood for 
Adele and not Azrael. To be sure, he did 
his best toward enlightenment on this point, 
after he had secured his money, but without 
eliciting as much as a sign from the mute 
servant. 

These visits were kept up regularly for 
some time, with decreasing frequency, and 
finally ceased, from which it was inferred 
that the potency of Dr. Horslet’s med- 
icines had effected the desired result. 
Communications were thus again inter- 
rupted, until one morning in early spring, 
when a person dressed in boy's apparel, 
topped out with a gay-colored sort of liber- 
ty-cap, came floundering through a late 
snow, and surprised the loungers at the 
principal store of the town by bouncing in, 
and, without looking at anybody in partic- 
ular, yet seeming to take in everything ata 
glance, exclaiming with a brevity common 
in that region: 

“S’ matches an’ s’m’ ile 

Atthe same time placing a small carboy on 

the counter, stamping off the snow, and 
brushing back a snarl of mouse-colored 
hair, which had blown over a broad face, 
with a short, determined kind of nose, large 
eyes far apart, ample mouth, and strong 
jaws. It was not a handsome countenance, 
but there was nothing mean in it, and little 
that was tender or weak. 
The ring of men that surrounded the 
stove, opened for the new comer, and the 
clerk, with bustling importance, hastened 
to fill the order, inquiring with a rising in- 
flection: “Haow much, sir?” 

“ Box an’ gall’n,” was the brief answer. 

The stranger was at once a star between 
the horns of the crescent of inquiring faces, 
but sustained the scrutiny with perfect un- 
concern. For a moment only there was 
silence, and then curiosity forced a closer 
acquaintance with the opening wedge of 
salutation, driven by a wizen-faced, thin- 
naped man, who, from his piping voice and 
feebleness, should have been a woman, and 
a very old and ugly one at that. 

“Mornin’!” he said, nodding familiarly, 


” 
! 


“Mornin’!” returned the stranger, still 
stamping off the snow. 

“ Springlike,” observed Wizen-face. 

“Ye-us.” 

Rather an unpromising opening for con- 
versation, but not one to foil a Yankee in- 
tent upon information. 

“Stoutish kind o’ youngster,” he re- 
marked. ‘What’s yer name?” 

“Wealthy Johns. What's yourn?” 

At this sturdy counterbuff a visible smile 
ran around the crescent, like a ripplearound 
the base of a cliff, breaking audibly here 
and there. Wizen-face winced, but did not 
abate his purpose nor heed the question. 

‘Wealthy John!” he said, sharply, with 
another sniff. “’FI’s wealthy I’d wear 
better clothes.” 

The smile broadened into laughter at 
this thrust, and grew more general at the 
retort. 

“’F T’s a man I[’d learn ye better man- 
ners, an’ I would now ’f’t was n’t like wha- 
lin’ a sick kitten. Now belay!” 

Wizen-face bristled up, and was about to 
reply, when Asa Wade, who was present and 
recognized the youth as the girl he had mis- 
taken for a boy the night of the wreck, in- 
terposed : 

“Come, come, uncle Bickerton, don’t 
fight a girl!” 

The laugh cooled down to a respectable 
stare. 

“Did n’t know he was a girl,” sniffed 
Bickerton; “how should er? Ax yer 
pard’n.” 

“Grant ye grace,” said Wealthy, reaching 
for her purchases. “ How much?’ 

“Six an’ ninepunse for the ile an’ fou- 
punse for the matches.” 

She paid the amount and started for 
home. The carboy was a two-handled ves- 
sel of heavy glass and rough wicker, and 
with the gallon of whale oil in it was an 
awkward thing to carry, Asa’s gallantry, 
seconded by his curiosity, prompted him to 
offer assistance. He opened the door for 
her and stepped out after. 

“Let me lend a hand with your jug,” he 
said. 

“T don’t need a convoy,” she answered. 

“T can help as fur as I go,” he continued, 
taking hold of one handle of the carboy, 
not heeding her refusal. “I’ve met you 
afore. 1 was over at The Rocks the night 
you was wrecked.” 

“In the boat?’ she inquired. 
you may help.” 

They walked along together a little dis- 
tance, when he asked : 

“Who was on the fore-and-after beside 
you and the other one ?” 

“Father,” she answered, as if that one 
word meant everybody to her. 

He remained silent, and she continued, 
after a pause: 
“and three sailors.” 


“Then 








but with a depreciatory sniff. 





Another pause. Asa did not know just 
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where to begin again. He was tender- 
hearted and slow of speech. But he ques- 
tioned her with his eyes. She had been 
without companionship all the weeks she 
had been at The Aerie, and when she dis- 
covered there was the bond of a generous 
act between them, the barrier of reserve 
was broken. She guessed his question and 
answered : 

“We lived out there on the island alone, 
pa, and me, and John. John was mooney, 
like; sort o’ foolish, you know. He was 
one of them that was lost with pa on the 
Albicore. I never was ashore before, only 
once on Mount Desart. Guess I was born 
there, but pa neversaid. Our smack sighted 
the Albicore in distress, when the wind was 
blowin’ guns. We run out to her, and 
found that Cap’n Marshall was washed 
overboard, an’ nobody could take her into 
port. Pa never deserted anybody in dis- 
tress, so he said he would do it, though he 
knowed 't was desprit. He run the vess'l 
up as near as he could, an’ left the smack 
in the cove. I knowed somethin’ would 
happen, and was ‘feared to stay home alone. 
I never was feared before, but I knowed 
somethin’ bad was comin’. Pa kind o’ pat- 
ted me when I cried; he was real good to 
me, but he never made much fuss about it, 
an’ I never cried much, for when I saw him 
goin’ and heared the sea sob, sob, on the 
rocks at the p’int, I could n’t help sobbin’, 
too, an’ pa said, ‘ Well, cub, come on; I ain't 
the heart to leave you.’ I think he knowed 
he’d never come back. He was real good 
to me if he was rough, like.” 

Only the sound of their footsteps, muf- 
fled by the snow, broke the silence that fol- 
lowed. At length they set down their load 
at the foot of the terrace. Then he asked: 

“Who was that that was saved with you?” 

Her subdued manner and sad expression 
vanished instantly, and her eyes flashed. 

“ He’s a devil’s imp,” she said; “an’ he'll 
make mischief. He’s been awful sick—pity 
he had n’ta-died. I would n’t go after med- 
icine for him. Oh, I don’t want to live 
ashore if it’s all like this. I’d rather be 

.dead. If I could only go back to the island 
and live with pa again !” 

“Don’t they treat you well here 

“No. They don’t treat meatall. They 
do n't often look at me, but let me do as I 
like—only him and him. I can’t go in 
some parts of the house, and they won't 
let me speak to Scharlie—at least he won't. 
Poor child, I believe if she had somebody 
to talk to her, her reason might come 
back.” 

“ But who is this one that was saved with 
you?” 

She flashed again. 

“T’ll tell you some time, but not now. 
Maybe you can help me if you will. But 


” 


you must n't come home with me again, for 
I would n’t want him to see you nor him 
neither. 


? 


There he is now 





Asa looked up. On the topmost step of 
the terrace stood Arthur Sterlingame, hold- 
ing Scharlie tightly by the arm with one 
hand and gesticulating sharply with the 
other, seeming to be in a towering passion. 
The child looked frenzied, and was evi- 
dently using her best endeavors to escape 


down the stairs. 
[To be Continued.] 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 





At a concert, last summer, in the Crystal 
Palace, where a symphony by M. Gounod, 
composer of Faust and Mireille (still better 
than Faust), was in the programme, Mad- 
ame Arabella Goddard had to play a piano- 
forte concerto by Mendelssohn. M. Gou- 
nod, with the well-known chivalry of the 
nation of which he is so distinguished a 
son, introduced himself personally to 
Mdme. Goddard—an honor of which the 
great English artist felt naturally sensible. 
As they were talking together, M. Gounod 
asked Mdme. Goddard what piece she was 
going toplay. ‘“ Mendelssohn's concerto in 
G. minor,” was the answer of the lady— 
who added, ‘‘ You must listen to it, pick 
up all the notes I let fall, and put them in 
your pocket.” The performance, even for 
Madame Goddard a remarkable display, 
was received by the crowded audience with 
enthusiasm. At the conclusion, when 
Madame Goddard had retired to the artists’ 
room, M. Gounod, with continued courtesy, 
came to congratulate her. ‘ Where have 
you put the dropped notes?’ asked Mad- 
ame Goddard; to which the illustrious 
French composer replied: ‘“ Madame, j'ai 
les poches vides.” —Daily News, London. 


WACHTEL’S VOICE. 








A Providence critic says of Wachtel’s 
voice: “It wants the seduction of Lefranc, 
the luscious light of Mario, the polish of 
Caponi, the silvery sheen of Brignoli, but in 
exalted nobility of sound, in universal 
dominance, in an upsoaring and expand- 
ing—fitting fields of upper air—he overtops 
them all and leaves straining competition 
behind.” 

That critic wants the caligraphy of Hor- 
ace Greeley, the orthography of Josh Bill- 
ings, the hifalutin of Jenkins, the com- 
mon sense of Daniel Pratt, and then he will 
be prepared to stop “straining” at subjects 
upon which he is utterly ignorant, and seek 
“fitting fields,” the Lunatic Asylum.—WMir- 
ror, Indianapolis. 

A fair hit, but who the deuce is Caponi ? 
It strikes us that if this transcendant tenor 
is minus of so many important requisites, 
his “overtopping” must be as inflated as 
the above critic. 





—Does our friend of Cuurcn’s Musica Visitor send 
his letters free under the Frank King privilege ?—Mir- 
ror, Indianapolis. 

No, indeed, Bro. Scott. We always pay our Scott. 
Our privilege is to P-ut O-n S-tamps T-o A-void 
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New York, January 17, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Visitor ; 

Since Nilsson left us, concert singers have begun to 
peep out. here and there; but some of our belles and 
beaux, who have fallen victims to the changing splen- 
dors of opera, regard them in the light of singing birds 
without feathers. Although the Strakosch company 
commanded large houses here as a general thing, yet so 
heavy were the expenses, so numerous the free admis- 
sions, and so frequently unpropitious the weather, no 
very great amount has been realized by the manage- 
ment. This latter is to be regretted, as Strakosch, 
throughout the whole season, evinced both spirit and 
liberality. You are, I suppose, aware that Mile. Corani, 
on having been withdrawn from the stage after her 
first appearance, entered an action for ten thousand 
dollars against him for breach of contract. The Herald, 
as you know, having become his inexorable and unrea- 
soning enemy, was among the first to decry Mile. 
Corani, as it was to assail all his artists save Nilsson. 
The adroit impressario, should the case come before the 
courts, is consequently determined to turn this hostility 
to good account, and produce the critic of that paper, 
in evidence that Mlle. Corani is not the artist she repre- 
sented herself to be at the time the agreement was made. 
Strakosch will re-open with us on the 4th of March, and 
Parepa some time next month. Nilsson’s engagement 
with her present manager will terminate on the 20th of 
April; at the expiration of which period there will be 
some sharp work between that gentleman and Mr. 
Henry Jarrett, the famous London manager—Nilsson’s 
confidential agent and friend. 

We are to have the celebrated Arabella Goddard, and 
the magnificent Pauline Lucca, Baroness Von Raden, 
with us during the present year. Both these superb 
artists are under engagement to Mr. Jarrett, to appear 
here in the fall. The Patti sisters, it is said, will visit 
us also, under the management of Strakosch, and Rubin- 
stein under that of Graw. The Dolby Ballad Company, 
who give their last farewell concert here this evening, 
return to Europe immediately, not only in a state of in- 
harmony, but minus some $20,000. The lesson is a 
severe one, but it had to be taught some time or other to 
those English artists who persist in the belief that a 
good quintette is a novelty in America. Theodore 
Thomas closed a short season of symphony concerts here 
on Saturday. The performances, although inimitable, 
were but fairly patronized. The Association Hall weekly 
concerts have been revived under their former able 
conductor, Signor A. L. Mora. If Mr. Mora does not 
fall a prey to passe, and third rate artists, he may suc- 
ceed. He is a good musician and a spirited manager ; 
but he is sadly beset with questionable material. The 
Fabbri season of German Opera opened at the Stadt 
Theater, with L’Africaine, on Monday evening; Mme. 
Fabbri, Karl Formes, Hablemann, and Muller in the 
principal roles. Mrs. Moulton appears in Brooklyn, 
assisted by Wehli, and Bowler, etc., to-morrow even- 
ing. - 

But few gocd works are to be found in the winter ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design, or the first 
Annual Exhibition of the Palette. Among the sculpture 
on view in the latter place, however, I notice an instance 
of filial affection, on the part of a distinguished artist, 
which it is pleasant to record, and which is finely illus- 
trated by Mr. J. Wilson Macdonald, in a superb colossal 
bust of his aged father. The work is of marked excel- 
lenc® in every relation, portraying a splendid head, with 
massive brows, of the old Scotch Covenanter type, and 
doing justice toevery noble lineament of a man whose 
ancestors poured out their blood on the memorable fields 
of Preston Pans, Bannockburn, and Falkirk. 

The weather being exceedingly fine, our places of 
amusement are filled nightly. Matilda Heron takes a 
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in which all the profession here take part. The tragic 
end of Mr. Fisk will, it is thought, furm the ground- 
work of some local drama, in which the woman Mans- 
field and some uncharitable clergyman will play a most 
unenviable part—the latter being taken to book for 
their sermons of !ast Sunday on the deceased. 

The sudden death of the able and generous Theodore 
Hagan, late editor of the Weekly Review, is deeply 
lamented here. Although the editorial columns of that 
journal have lost much through his decease, it is, I be- 
lieve, the intention of the widow to continue the publi- 
cation, notwithstanding that some parties were desirous 
of purchasing it from her. Santley does not return to 
England with the Dolby troupe, but remains in this 
countrs, ‘It may be for years and it may be forever.” 
Miss Kellogg has, I learn, sailed for Havana, on a two 
months operatic engagement, negotiated by Mr. Jarrett, 


the London manager already mentioned. 
ARION. 


BOSTON. 








Buston, January 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

The amusement season which opened so brilliantly in 
November, continues as varied and entertaining as dur- 
ing its first week or month. One entertainment crowds 
another, in many instances overlapping each other, that 
one almost tires of the very existence of the theater, 
concert room, etc. Take this week for example: In- 
cluding to-night, we have had seven operatic perforwn- 
ances, twenty-four theatrical entertainments, fourteen 
concerts, and two readings from the poets, besides others 
of minor importance. At this rate, do you wonder that 
we get the credit of being cultivated, refined, high- 
toned, etc. 

The first week of the year at the Globe Theater brought 
the last of ‘‘ Divorce,’’ which had had a very successful 
run, **The Marble Heart,’ ‘‘ London Assurance,” and 
“The School for Scandal,” the of the week be- 
ing only moderate. On the 8th, “Eileen Oge,” Fal_ 
coner’s last Irish drama, was gorgeously presented for 
the first time in this city, and has run ever since, with 
fair prospects of running for some weeks yet. As a lit- 
erary work it is by no means brilliant, for it lacks the 
sparkle of wit, Hibernian or otherwise, and its con- 
cluding act is wretchedly weak and tame. Its dialogue, 
however, is never contemptible, excepting so far as it 
concerns the language of John Thomas, a traditional 
English serving man, who is expected to be funny, by 
virtue of the foolish and useless old trick of saying the 
same things over and over again—a trick in which many 
dramatists repose the most absolute trust. Having said 
so much, however, we have done with fault-finding. 
** Eileen Oge’’ is a good melo:lrama, by virtue of its 
freshness, its naturalness, its droll and characteristic 
humor, and its stirring situations. Its incidents are 
numerous, and full of life anu interest ; its action is swift ; 
and its plot, if not entirely original, is so ingeniously 
contrived as to have the effect of novelty. Above all, it 
is strong in the number and variety of its characters, 
some of which approach to the dignity and worth of real 
creations. There are three beautiful scenes in this play, 
painted by Mr. Voegtlin, from natural scenery in Ire- 
land—“ The Hawthorns,” ‘ Black Abbey Church,” and 
“The Hayfield.””. The ‘‘Old Water Mill,” in the third 
act, is also extremely well done, and all its incidents 
are cleverly workedin. The success bestowed upon this 
play is richly merited. 

‘*The Streets of New York” has also met with an 
almost unprecedented success at the Museum, getting 
harvests, night after night, fur four weeks, this week 
being its last. Next week Mr. Batkins. 

The usual fine varieties have followed each other in 
quick succession atthe Atheneum. Hart, Ryman & 
Barney's minstrels, ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” the Chapman Sis- 
ters in ‘‘ Little Don Giovani,” E. A. Locke, the favorite 
comedian, the Worrells in new protean specialties, ‘“The 
Green Monster” pantomime, with Maffitt, Bartholo- 
mew, and Lester in the leading parts ; songs, dances, etc. 
Under the present management, the Atheneum is one of 
the best variety theaters in the country. 

Mr. W. H. Leake has leased the St. James, for sensation- 
al dramas and sundries, until March1. He will chiefly 

play combinations, and has engaged Aimee with her 
opera bouffe troupe, during February, and Janauschek 
and company as her successors. Leake is one of the 
managers of the Academy of Music at Indianapolis. 








‘“*Humpty Dumpty ”’ is to be produced on Monday next. 

The Dolby Troupe and the Handel and Haydn Society 
gave two grand sacred concerts on the evenings of Jan- 
uary 13th and Sunday, 14th—Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
miscellaneous for the secular programme, and the ora- 
torio of ‘‘ Elijah” for the Sabbath. This was their last 
performance in oratorio in this city, as they soon return 
to London. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo gave two afternoon piano concerts 
at Wesleyan Hall on the 5th and 16th instants, and will 
give two more on the 2d and 16th of February, when he 
will be assisted by Mr. B. J. Lang. 

Mr. Peck gave three more of his popular concerts dur- 
ing the holidays, assisted by Miss Kellogg, Adelaide 
Phillips, Cornelia Stetson, Miss Toedt, Messrs. Lang, 
Sprague, Dow, Packard, Barnabee, and others. Mr. 
Peck has a peculiar tact for drawing together first-class 
artists in enlivening programmes. A female trio, com- 
posed of Misses Kellogg, Phillips, and Stetson, is not to 
be surpassed. Miss Kellogg looked one hundred per 
cent. more graceful than any engraving has ever shown 
her, and invested her selections with that dramatic fire 
which is so provocative of enthusiasm. In this case the 
usual result was attained, and the audience demanded 
and received reappearance and additional gems from her 
after each line of the programme. Miss Phillips was in 
bad voice, but the overestimated Toedt played her best. 
It is possible she may some day play better than she 
does now. Peck is the most popular musical manager 
in Boston to-day—I mean among the masses. 

Glorious old Parepa and her matchless English opera 
troupe began an cngagement at the Boston Theater on 
the 8th, and have done well, both musically and finan- 
cially. Musically they always do well, but not so 
financially, as I learn they lost money at your city. 

‘*The Water Carrier,” by Cherubini, will have pro- 
duction early next week, for the first time in America. 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Miss Doria, Miss Schofield, Messrs. 
Castle, Tom Karl, Aynsley Cook, Hall, Ryse, and others 
will have roles. When the company conclude their pres- 
ent engagement at the Boston Theater, which will be at 
the end of next week, they will visit Providence, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New York (two weeks), Philadelphia 
two weeks), Baltimore (one week), Washington, and 
thence West’again. 

The Hyers Sisters (quadroon vocalists), who have won 
a high reputation in California and the West, gave four 
concerts in the Tremont Temple on the evenings of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 
They are remarkable girls, but you have had them in the 
West and know them better than we. 

A meeting of several gentlemen who are directly inter- 
ested in Mr. Gilmore’s great jubilee, was held at the 
rooms of Hallett & Davis, recently, where the matte: 
was again talked over. In the company were most of 
the committee who were active in promoting the success 
of the first jubilee, many other solid men of the city, and 
several gentlemen pledged $5,000 each. The indomitable 
Yankee-Irishman will push the enterprise through, or 
Iam not a prophet. MvBILLO. 


CSISAGO, 








CuicaGco, January 20, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Since amusements in this city have been fairly resur- 
rected, if, indeed, they were ever buried or burned out 
by the great fire, I venture to again write you. At 
present, we have no Farwell Hall nor Crosby’s magnifi- 
cent Opera House, nor Museum, nor Dearborn, but in 
their places have arisen an equal number of structures, 
although less pretentious. The papers have told you of 
our new Academy of Music, built from foundation walls 
in five weeks, and in construction one of the safest and 
most substantial inthe country. Its doors were thrown 
open on the 10th, and the building most auspiciously in- 
augurated. At the close of the present season, we are 
to be favored with Robert McWade, in ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,” and Lucille Western, and Joe Murphy in 
‘*Help.” When the stock company has been constructed, 
Mrs. D. R. Allen, so long and favorably connected with 
the Dearborn and Museum, will be leading lady, proba- 
bly. An engagement has been effected with M. C. Daly 
as first comedian, who was formerly attached to Hooley’s 
company, and with Mr. Maywood as juvenile man, who 
has stood well in New York and Boston. 











Marietta Ravel is at the Globe, Col. Wood, lessee, 
where she has successfully brought out ‘‘ Bertha, or the 
Sewing Machine Girl,” ‘Wild Cat, or Marriage by 
Moonlight,” both by the same author. The ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough,” and “‘ Jartine,”’ a new military spectacular sen- 
sation. She is ably supported by the entire old Museum 
company. 

Manning’s Minstrels have returned to their first love, 
and are again delighting Chicago audiences at the Mich- 
igan Avenue Theater. Of the old favorites in the troupe 
there are Manning, Billy Rice, Andy McKee, Kelly, 
Stevie Rogers, and Little Eddie. Ben Cotton and J. R. 
Kemble have joined the Arlington Troupe, and the new 
company are playing successfully at the West Side Opera 
House, under the firm name of Arlington, Cotton & 
Kemble’s Minstrels. 

On Monday evening of this week, under the auspices 
of the Star Lecture Course, the Barnabee Concert Troupe 
gave an entertainment at the Michigan Avenue Baptist 
Church, and on Tuesday evening at the Union Park Con- 
gregational Church. In the programme were *‘ The 
Mariners,” of Randegger; ‘‘The Prayer and Barca- 
role,” of Meyerbeer ; ‘‘ The King and the Miller,” of 
Keller; the ‘* Come into the Garden, Maud,” of Balfe ; 
the ‘Il Perdono,”’ of Verdi; the “Mrs. Watkins’ Par- 
ty’? (humorous), of Hatton; and ‘“‘Le Toreador,” of 
Adam. 

Lingard and company will be here next week. 

I have but little to report in the line of music, as 
everything was generally disorganized by the fire. The 
regular theaters were the first to recuperate, of course. 
Artists have been compelled to give us the cold shoulder 
on account of not being able to secure proper halls, and 
people have been too busy with their individual matters 
to pay much attention to getting up concerts and other 
entertainments. By another season, however, we shall 
have emerged from the debris, and be able to hold our 
heads as high as ever ; then I may write you more inter- 
esting letters. ORPHEUS. 





ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louis, January 20, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Edwin Forrest, the venerable tragedian, has been here, 
played an engagement which was an unqualified success, 
and gone again, perhaps never to return. His audiences 
were uniformly large, brilliant, and unusually enthusi- 
astic, recalling vividly those by-gone days when the 
name of this veteran actor was gifted with magic power, 
and delighted crowds were proud to do him honor. 

The Wyndham Comedy Company have been occupying 
the Olympic for the past week or two, and have experi- 
enced a moderately successful season ; not such an one, 
however, as their merits deserved. 

The theatrical event of the month is that of the ‘‘ Nec- 
romancer,’”’ which was brought out at the Varieties 
Theater on the 9th. It is certainly the grandest spec- 
tacular conception ever brought out in this city. We 
doubt if it has ever been equaled in any other. From 
the rise of the curtain on the first act until its fall on 
the fourth, it is one continued glamour of splendor. 
There are four transformation scenes, one ending each 
act. The first, changing from the viceroy’s chamber to 
Pandemonia, shows Satan seated on his throne sur- 
rounded by his demons, making one of the most start- 
ling pictures the eye can imagine. The second act con- 
sists of four scenes before the transformation to the 
palace of the viceroy. This scene occupies the entire 
stage. 

The third act is composed of three scenes ; the first, a 
laughable comedy scene between Madam Boabdil and 
Hafnez, andacomic combat, which changes to an Egyp- 
tian charnel-house, and in this there is some very fine 
acting between the Necromancer, Musadora, and Satan, 
ending in the disappearance of all the characters and 
the appearance of the beautiful silver grotto, the curtain 
falling on a magnificent ballet, with Mazzeri, Antonino, 
and Idalie—forming a thrilling picture. But the grand 
event of all is reserved for the fourth and last act, which 
consists of two scenes. The first representing an Egyp- 
tian forest agitated by a storm of wind and rain, im- 
pressing upon the auditor the idea that he is witnessing 
a summer shower, when it gradually begins to dissolve, 
and as the mist slowly fades away, is seen in the distance 
the gorgeous rainbow, with water nymphs reclining on 
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its edge, while a vista of immense golden griffins occupy 
the right and left of the stage, mounted by beautiful 
figures. Now everything begins to move, the rainbow 
descends from the back of the stage to the foot-lights, 
when it suddenly bursts, showing all the prismatic 
colors kuown to the eye. Before the final falling of the 
curtain, one’s eye absolutely wearies of the dazzling 
splendor. The ‘‘ Necromancer”’ will run for an indefi- 
nite period. 

The Strakosch Italian Opera Company are playing 
here this week at the Opera House, opening on Monday 
evening with ** Lucia de Lammermoor,” Nilsson as 
Lucia. Then we have had *‘ Faust,” ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Dia- 
volo,’”” and * Trovatore.”” Of course the season has 
been both brilliant and successful throughout. Itisa 
magnificent array of artists, but they have been s0 ex- 
tensively written up, collectively and individually, that 
it is not necessary for me to occupy space in writing 
about them. They took this city by storm just as they 
did Cincinnati, and as they will Indianapolis next Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

Wilson’s Opera House, which Messrs. Ranken and 
Parkes have leased and have been refitting for some 
weeks, will be opened to the public Monday, the 22d 
inst. The new management have remodeled and re- 
furnished the house completely, and propose to run 
their establishment after the manner of Wallack’s and 
Daly’s in New York. An excellent stock company has 
been engaged, of sufficient strength to enable them to 
dispense with the star system. We look for a good re- 


port from this cozy little theater. 
Musicuvs. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 








INDIANAPOLIS, January 20, 1872. 
To the Edtior of the Visitor : 

During the first week in January, Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews was the attraction at the Academy of Music. It 
. is much to be regretted that he received no better pat- 
ronage than he did, for as a light comedian, and in 
plays adapted to an actor of his age, he has no supe- 
rior on the American stage. His voice, though, is fail- 
ing, and his joints are less supple than of old, admon- 
ishing him that the final fall of the curtain in the 
drama of his life is not far in the future. It were bet- 
ter if he could be persuaded to retire with the end of 
the present season, while his honors are untarnished. 

Mr. M. V. Lingham played a star engagement of one 
week, at the Academy, commencing on the 8th, with 
‘* The Duke’s Motto.”” He is an old favorite here, and 
once manager of the Metropolitan, in its days of re- 
spectability, but added many names to his list of friends 
by his finished acting, especially as Charles Evelyn in 
** Money.”’ He is now engaged at Chicago. 

This week we are having Mr. T. G. Riggs in “Slim 
Fane,” but he attracts little attention or patronage. 
The characters in this play are mostly from low life in 
Ireland and the dregs of New York society, which are 
made to speak vulgarly and sometimes ridiculously in 
the extreme. Mr. Riggs is a good delineator of the Irish 
type known as the fat, rugged, and saucy kind, but 
would scarcely succeed in any other role. 

Next week, Saturday, we are to have Mrs. Macready 
as Shyiock in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.”’ The eastern 
papers which announce her as the only lady who ever 
attempted the character are mistaken, for it was not 
many years ago that Mrs. Emma Waller played the role 
in this city, giving a personation that is well spoken of 
by citizens who saw her. It is a novel character for a 
lady, and we await the coming of Mrs. Macready with a 
good degree of anxiety. 

On Monday, the 22d, and Tuesday, 23d, the Strakosch 
Grand Italian Opera Company produce ‘* Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor” and “ Fra Diavolo.”” Such a scramble for 
seats as we have had this week has never before been 
witnessed in this city. Almost every seat in the Acad- 
emy of Music will be reserved for both nights. 

New musical organizations are the order of the season 
here. Among the later is a new male chorus, consisting 
at present of a double quartette, additions to be made 
as material is found, styling themselves the Cecilian 
Glee Club. They are industriously at work under a com- 
petent director, rehearsing part songs, etc., preparatory 
to making their first public appearance,’ 

A Euterpian society has also been formed, of which 
Mayor Dan Macauley is president. This organization 


gave a soiree a few days since, which was highly spoken 











of by those who attended. It promises well, and may 
yet become one of the institutions of the city. 

The Choral Union is hard at work in the programme 
of their concert to be given at the hall on the 6th prox- 
imo. Prof. J. 8. Black, the veteran director, has been 
very careful in selecting the members and drilling the 
society at rehearsals as only he can drill. There is no 
question but that the performances will be fine and 
worthy of the oldest and strongest musical organization 
in the city. A majority of the members of the Union 
are pupils in vocalism to Prof. Black, and of late they 
have been giving very successful concerts in the neigh- 
boring cities of the State, Bloomington, Greencastle, etc. 
In fact, their services and talent are in demand, but the 
Professor is too busy with professional duties, and the 
members with their individual business, to devote much 
time to concertizing. 

A magnificent Hook organ, costing $7,000, and said 
to be the finest in the city, will be publicly tested at 
the First Presbyterian Church, on the 26th instant, by 
Prof. Caulfield, late of Chicago, but now organist of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Indianapolis. 

Arrangements are being made to bring out Mr. J. A. 
Butterfield’s ‘‘ Belshazzar ”’ shortly, under his personal 
superv‘sion. KE. C. T. 


NEW OBLEANS. 








New ORLEANS, January 19, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

I observe that you publish entertaining correspond- 
ence from Boston, New York, and other cities, East and 
West, but have so far left New Orleans out in the cold. 
While it is true that we are (unfortunately, perlraps), a 
long way from the “finished edge,” it is also true that 
we have theaters, and concerts, and opera occasionally 
here, so I venture to creep in uninvited, with the implied 
understanding that you thrust me out if I am not 
wanted. 

You must know that at the Varieties Theater, we have 
the second best tragedian in America, for director—Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett—and for stage manager, Mr. John H. 
Selwyn, formerly of Selwyn’s, New York. At this thea- 
ter, also, is a splendid stock company, capable of pro- 
ducing any of the popular performances of the day, 
without the aid of a star, if necessary. Among the 
company are Mrs. Dargon, Messrs. Clarke and Dominick 
Murray. Joe Jefferson opened here as Rip Van Winkle, 
on the 8th, in a season of three weeks, playing, of course, 
to crowded houses nightly. After his engagement here, 
it is understood that he will take a vacation. When he 
next appears before the public, it will be under the man- 
agement of his son, who is now manager of a theater in 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Lucille Western, at the St. Charles, has produced 
Frou Frou,” ‘‘ Satan in Paris,” ‘“‘ East Lynne,” ‘‘ The 
Mendicant,”’ and others of her popular plays, to large 
and delighted audiences. We look upon Miss Westernas 
a gifted and versatile artiste, one who never disappoints, 
which can be said of but few of her class. 

Mrs. Chanfrau, another emotional actress of undoubted 
merit, has been delighting the patrons of the Academy 
of Music, with ‘‘ Dora,” ‘‘ Expiation,’’ ‘‘ Out of the 
Depths,’ etc. Mrs. Chanfrau is young, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and has a brilliant future before her. 

At the Opera House we have had opera bouffe until we 
can ’t rest ; but aside from this, Ihave nothing especial 
in the musical line to report. 

If you publish this, expect to hear again from 


a Deta, 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


American Choral Societies, 


_ 


The resources of the American people 
for the formation of societies for the per- 
formance of the choral works of the mas- 
ters is inferior to that of none among the 
family of nations. This fact, till recently 
not generally known or even suspected, 
has at last dawned upon our musical au- 
thorities, and is practically conceded both 
at home and abroad. In the resources for 
vocal music, we can boast a supply, excellent 
in quality too, adequate to any emergency. 








As a nation, we are essentially a singing 
people, and of no mean order of excellence 
either. In every community, in proportion 
to its population, may be found a liberal 
pro rata of musicians, varying in excellence, 
of course, in a degree corresponding with 
their facilities, but in all cases keeping well 
up with them, and averaging far ahead of 
all other nations in this particular. This is 
true more particularly of vocal culture, and 
is true also, to a lesser extent, of instru- 
mental music as well. 

From time out of mind, it has been 
customary to decry all and everything of 
mature growth and cultivation, in matters 
pertaining to art music more particularly. 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth,” 
has been the sarcastic question, even at 
home, and the sneer has not wanted an 
echo on the other side of the ocean, when 
interest plainly pointed to such a course. 
As long as America furnished a ready mar- 
ket for everything that bore a foreign 
stamp, it would have been inevitably sui- 
cidal to admit the existence of anything 
that pertained to, or even gave promise, 
however remote, of a home talent. And so it 
was prefectly natural for foreigners to decry 
our musical resources, and their fiat was ac- 
cepted as gospel, and re-echoed by our 
people, who, it must be admitted, «re much 
addicted to worshiping false gods, particu- 
larly if said gods are imported, until the 
verdict became so wide-spread and con- 
firmed that it has been very difficult to 
reverse it. But each succeeding year has 
seen American artists graduating with high 
honors from the leading musical conserva- 
tories in the old world, and winning high 
places upon the lyric stage and in concert, 
until to-day the old world accords to our 
representatives a place second to none in 
the temple of fame. So it has been tri- 
umphantly shown that a good thing can, 
and has, come out of our Western Narazeth. 
And so vocal culture has progressed, com- 
mencing in our public schools, where infant 
lips first lisp out childish songs, and imbibe 
the primary elements, continuing thus up- 
ward through the singing school, the vocal 
class, the musical academy, the conservatory, 
with their useful accessories, the choir, the 
glee club, and the choral society, until at last 
we have emerged from all these a nation of 
singers, strong, and knowing our strength. 
In our incipient days, we were wont to look 
with veneration to Germany, to Italy, and 
with bated breath fear to use what powers 
we did possess, because these ancient lands 
were fabled as. the home of music, and we 
feared our efforts would be sacrilege. But 
that flimsy veil has been rent away, and 
now we dare claim for America that to-day 
she stands foremost as a land of vocal 
music, her choral organizations and resour- 
ces standing pre-eminent. Hereafter I may 
continue this subject, and furnish the data 
upon which this claim is founded. , w. s, 
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DEATH’S DOINGS. 


Death has been unusually busy among 
the musical and dramatic people of this 
country since the last number of the 
Visitor was issued. One critic, one actor, 
one actress, and one manager—four in all 
—have fallen within as many weeks. Two 
from disease of the heart, one from dropsy, 
and one from the bullet of an assassin, and 
all in New York city. 





THEODORE HAGEN, 

This scholarly critic and art-writer died 
suddenly of enlargement of the heart, on 
Wednesday morning, December 27th, in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. One of 
his last acts on earth was the penning of a 
letter to the Vistror, published in the last 
number. He had been engaged as our 
regular New York correspondent, and we 
had hoped to present many letters from 
his polished pen, for he was not old; yet 
the fell destroyer came suddenly and un- 
announced. 

Perhaps no fitter tribute to his memory 
can be paid than to record an extract from 
the Musical Review, of which he was editor 
and proprietor for twelve years. His suc- 
cessor, in announcing his death, says: 

“The bereavement has come so suddenly, and is so 
afflicting, that fit words in which to record it seem very 
hard to find. By those who knew him intimately 
-Theodore Hagen was greatly beloved. His manliness, 
his goodness, his generosity, his sweetness of tempera- 
ment, his wide range of sympathies, and the happy and 
winning compound of refinement and joviality that he 
diffused in the every-day business of life made him a 
unique character, and one that was equally admirable 


and lovable. He has left many true friends; he has 
not left a single fue.” 





| critical pen. 





Our Society and the Season, a contemporary 
of the Review, pays Mr. Hagen a high com- 
pliment when it says: “With perhaps one 
exception, he was the ablest musical critic 
in America.” But this statement will now 
come as news to the masses, whose ear he 
seldom obtained. A musician, poet, and 
able analytical essayist, the field for the 
exercise of his fine powers in this country 
afforded but a niggardly reward in hon- 
ors and emoluments. The reputation 
he brought from abroad availed him 
nothing in a land where every man has to 
start afresh in the race for position. 

Hagen was known throughout Germany, 
his native land, as a brilliant feuilletonist, 
a genial weaver of romance, a refreshing 
critic, and a clever gentleman. In this 
country his masterly talents were not ap- 
preciated, his modesty preventing him in 
a great measure from becoming known, 
though every New York manager soon 
learned to dread the application of his 
Theodore Thomas regarded 
him as one of the finest and most scholarly 
critics on this continent. On the day fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Hagen that of 


JAMES HENRY HACKETT 

was announced, in his seventy-second 
year. He was first known to the dramatic 
world as an actor in March, 1827, and in 
1829 as manager of the Bowery and Chat- 
ham theaters, New York. It was about 
this period that he first played the role of 
“ Falstaff,” the character which made his 
name famous the world over. Says the 
New York Tribune: 


** Hie has departed in the ripeness of time and the full 
maturity of experience, with all his honors gathered, 
and all the purposes and possibilities of his career ful- 
filled. His death, therefore, is one of those bereave- 
ments to which the mind submits—with deep sorrow in- 
deed--but with natural resignation. Nothing of that 
consternation, nothing of that bitterness of grief, with 
which we contemplate a life that seems prematurely 
broken, van mingle with our regret for the loss of this 
admirable artist and most original and interesting 
character. He had finished his work. He had enjoyed, 
in liberal abundance, the rewards of success and the 
honors and privileges of well-earned fame. Nothing 
was left for him but rest—and into that he has entered. 
* Momus himself is dead.’ ”’ 

JAMES FISK, JR. 

The telegraph sent the news far and 
wide of the assassination of James 
Fisk, Jr., manager and proprietor of 
the Grand Opera-house, New York city, 
by Edward S. Stokes, a former friend, on 
Saturday evening, January 6th, and of his 
death on the following day, at 11 a m., 
all of which occurred at the Grand Cen- 
tral Hotel. Probably this man’s history 
has no duplicate in the annals of time. 
From the humble position of a common 
peddler among the inhabitants of the New 
England mountains, he came to own a line 
of magnificent steamers and the finest opera- 
house on the continent. First a pauper, 
then a prince, but always a friend to the 
poor and needy, and especially so to mu- 
sicians and actors. He has provided 
temporarily for many an impoverished 
actor, actress, and artist, many of whom to- 





day look upon him as the best friend they 
ever had on earth. That he had grave 
faults, no one will have the hardihood to 
deny; but with all his faults he had many 
virtues, and was worth a thousand such 
men as his sneaking, cowardly assassin. 

The death of Fisk will not interfere with 
the present direction of the Grand Opera- 
house, Lewis Baker and John F. Cole hav- 
ing an extended lease of the establish- 
ment. Joseph H. Tooker will continue the 
business management, and James W. Mor- 
rissey will remain as treasurer. The Sun- 
day concerts by the Ninth Regimeut band 
will be recommenced on the 21st inst., in 
the Fisk family interest, under the super- 
intendence of Henry F. Jackson. 

ELIZA LOGAN. ‘ 

This lady, who,some years ago, was mar- 
ried to Mr. George Wood, proprietor of 
Wood’s Museum, New York, an old favor- 
ite in this city, where she has many warm 
friends, has also passed away. The New 
York Telegram, of the 15th ult., has the fol- 
lowing: 

‘““Mrs. George Wood, wife of Manager Wood, of the 
Museum, better known in the theatrical world as Eliza 
Logan, sister of Olive Logan, died very suddenly at the 
St. Cloud Hotel this morning, at 4 o’clock, of congestion 
of the heart. Mrs. Wood, alihough ailing for some time 
past, was, nevertheless, able to go out, and on Saturday 
afternoon witnessed the matinee performance at the 
Museum, and her sudden demise has taken everybody by 
surprise. There will be no entertainment at the 
Museum this afternoon and evening, and it is more than 
likely that the house will be closed until after the 
funeral. Mrs. Wood leaves a large circle of friends and 
admirers, to whom her untimely death will be a great 
loss. Asan actress, she ranked as head of the profes- 
sion, and in the private walks of life she was beloved 
and respected by all who knew her. Manager Wood 


has the sympathy of the public in his terrible bereave- 
ment.”’ 





A GRAND. MOVEMENT. 


A more generous offer than that recently 
made by Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins, of New 
York, has seldom been reported. He 
wishes to start free vocal schools in that 
city, with a view of counteracting the effect 
of rowdyism among the juvenile popula- 
tion. This he proposes to do by exerting 
himself to the utmost and spending his 
own money liberally in defraying the nec- 
essary expenses to be incurred in the ex- 
periment. He is sanguine that much good 
can be done through this agency, and is 
willing to spend a small fortune in the 
trial. It has been tried successfully in 
Europe, and there is no reason why similar 
results may not be obtained here. In his 
letter to the New York Post, Mr. H. states 
that every agent, such as reading-rooms, 
evening schools, free lectures, associations, 
etc., have all in their turn been used to do 
good to the masses. Every possible religi- 
ous and non-religious agent has been called 
upon and exercised by organized forces to 
effect the moral elevation of the said 


classes, excepting only the agency of music. 
He does not thereby mean the listening to, 
but the exercise of producing it. The en- 
terprise has the Vistror’s heartiest ap- 
proval and sympathy, not only in New 
York, but in every city and village in 








America. 
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CHOIR DISCIPLINE. 


The question of choir government, as at 
present administered, is a matter more in- 
tricate than the uninitiated would imagine, 
and the choir leader, or musical director of 
a choir, has by no means an easy or pleasant 
position. This is true even in paid and 
quartette choirs, but it is much worse in 
volunteer organizations. In the former, if 
the director is fortunate enough to receive 
the support of the church committee, he is 
able to assume a more firm and independ- 
ent attitude before his choir, and can ina 
great measure enforce discipline, but should 
these dignitaries fail to re-enforce him at 
the critical moment, he speedily reaches 
his ‘‘ Waterloo,” and all hope of discipline 
and his usefulness as director are at an end, 
and the only course left is to resign his 
position, leaving the committee and bellig- 
erent singers to fight it out. 

If this be true of paid choirs, how much 
more difficult and unpleasant is the posi- 
tion of the leader of a volunteer choir, 
whose members are perfectly independent, 
and only sing when and as long as it pleases 
“their own sweet will” todoso? On the 
one hand, the congregation confidently ex- 
pects that good music will be forthcoming 
at every public service, and it is a well es- 
tablished fact that those churches who pay 
the least for thiselement of divine worship 
expect the most in return, and are the 
most exacting and fault-finding; on the 
other hand, the singers plant themselves 
upon their reserved rights, and at each and 
every real or imagined slight, vacant seats 
loom up before the eye of the poor tormented 
leader, who is, of course, in the eyes of the 
disaffected parties entirely toblame. Petty 

jealousies, professional conceit, personal dif- 
ferences, and the thousand and one differ- 
ences incidental to amateur organizations, 
follow each other rapidly, and fermentation 
is constantly progressing, but unlike chem- 
ical action, purification never results, but 
entirely the reverse. 


The position of leader or director is sel- 
dom appreciated by churches, and a little 
attention to the matter on the part of the 
music committees would lead to a much 
better state of affairs. If they would but 
remember the difficulties which encompass 
their leaders, and bestow their sympathy 
and assistance, instead of indulging in un- 
just criticisms and censure, if they would 
co-operate with him and not oppose him, 
remembering that it is an utter impossibil- 
ity to please an entire congregation, or to 
preserve harmony among volunteer singers, 
they would contribute in a legitimate and 
much needed reform. Mutual aid is nec- 
essary in these matters, if it be anywhere. 
And the Vistror commends the subject to 
all interested as a subject worthy of their 


THE RETURN OF NILSSON. 


At this date (January 20th) the topic of 
the hour in musical circles is the return of 
the Strakosch Italian Company, which 
event is to occur on the 29th. On the 
evening of that day Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon” is to be produced at Pike’s, 
with Nilsson in the title role. This 
will doubtless be the great sensation 
of the season, as it is new, being one of 
the latest productions of this talented 
author, who succeeded Auber as President 
of the Paris Conservatoire. His composi- 
tions are comparatively unknown in this 
country, except the mad scene from his 
“Hamlet,” so thrillingly rendered by Nils- 
son last season. The. story of the opera is 
taken from Goethe's ‘Wilhelm Meister,” 
and reproduces in harefooted “ Mignon” 
one of its most beautiful characters. The 
music is full of sentiment (French), con- 
tains much beautiful melody, and the in- 
strumental score promises grandeur. 
“Mignon” will be followed by “ La Tra- 
viata,” on the 30th. This will be the last 
opportunity we shall have of seeing this 
magnificent company, as it will leave for 
the East immediately after its engagement 
of five nights is closed here. They are to 
be at Columbus on February 5th and 6th, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, and 
Boston, where they reopen on the 10th. 


THE POPULAR TASTE. 


A writer in one of our exchanges recently 
well remarked, “If ever the public taste 
is elevated above the ‘Shoo Fly’ trash, 
which at present it seems to be satisfied 
with, upon our choral organizations de- 
volves the duty of its elevation.” 

It is painfully true that this class of 
trashy compositions now occupies the ears 
of our people as a rule—good music being 
the exception. The true state of the intel- 
lectual development of a community is in- 
dexed by its educational thermometers, 
the pulpit, the lyceum, and the theater; 
and it is an established fact that a sensation 
preacher, a comic lecturer, a variety show, 
or minstrel troupe, will draw larger audi- 
ences than would be attracted by more in- 
tellectual food. 

Something is needed to counteract this 
debasing tendency, so far as music is con- 
cerned, at least. To the musical portion 
of our country, to all lovers of good 
music, belongs the duty of raising from its 
debased position the standard of our music, 
which can only be effected by presenting a 
better class of compositions and educating 
the masses up toa full appreciation of their 
beauties, and in this manner expelling the 
trashy nothings of the day. The public 
taste once elevated, the expulsion of such 
trashy stuff is certain, for the people would 
then become disgusted and ashamed of 








A FEMALE SHYLOCK. 


Mrs. Macready is starring through the 
Eastern States personating Shakespeare’s 
Shylock. She is coming west soon. Fe- 
male Iagos, Romeos, and Hamlets have 
been, we believe, occasionally met with, 
but a feminine Shylock will be something 
new indeed. We believe that Mrs. Mac- 
ready is the only lady who has ever at- 
tempted the part. It is, of course, totally 
impossible for a woman to impersonate a 
man as a man to impersonate a woman. 
Differences in nature are attended with 
corresponding differences in art. But the 
simulation can, in both cases, be made very 
close and very effective. Miss Charlotte 
Cushman’s Romeo was sufficiently man- 
nish. Miss Charlotte Crampton used to 
act almost all the great masculine charac- 
ters in Shakespeare. The part of Pauline, 
in “The Lady of Lyons,” has been quite 
successfully played bya man. And all lo- 
cal votaries of minstrelsy must have ob- 
served the astonishing cleverness of Eugene 
and Leon in imitating the manner, voice, 
and some other physical and mental at- 
tributesof woman. There must be defects, 
however, in all these unnatural undertak- 
ings. Mrs. Macready’s Shylock may, all 
the same, be an able work. She is a wo- 
man of talent and of ample stage experi- 
ence. We shall await her coming with 
considerable interest. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry H. Jarrett, Mlle. Nilsson’s 
business manager, has the thanks of the 
Visitor for much valuable and interesting 
musical information furnished it, which 
will in due time appear in itscolumns. Mr, 
Jarrett is a clever, social gentleman, with 
fine business qualifications. He brings to 
America next season the talented artists, 
Mlle. Pauline Lucca and Arabella Goddard. 
He is greatly pleased with our country and 
its people, and it was chiefly through his 
influence that Mlle. Nilsson invested such 
a large amount in real estate in different 
parts of the United States. Her most val- 
uable investment was made in Boston, 
where she owns property worth one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The paragraphs copied extensively by the 
press throughout the country having refer- 
ence to Mlle. Nilsson’s irritableness and 
high temper, Mr. J. declares to be utterly 
false, and without a shadow for a founda- 
tion. He says she has one of the most 
pleasant and amiable dispositions of any 
artist of whom he has any knowledge. 
Nilsson says there is more musical cul- 
ture in the middle classes of our society 
the: among the same classes anywhere in 
Europe. Having traveled extensively and 
being competent to judge, she ought to 
know. It would be heresy if said in 











careful and candid consideration. 


their present favorites. 


Europe. 
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CONCERNING THE “NEST OF UNCLEAN 
BIRDS.” 





A certain minister of this city is making 
himself odious by railing at the theater and 
opera. Calling Patti, Parepa, Nilsson, 
and Cushman, a “nest of unclean birds,” 
thus exhibiting himself as an ignorant ass 
and a gracelessmaligner. This pious (!) sen- 
sational preacher might be in much better 
business and do better service to the 
church that employs him and to himself. 
It looks very much as though there was 
either a dearth of ideas in his cranium, or 
that he is a seeker after notoriety, and 
adopts this course to advertise himself. 
If the former be true, he has our sympathy 
in a measure; if the latter, he is welcome 
to this notice, and need not take the 
trouble to call at the counting-room, as the 
Visitor does no editorial advertising save 
occasions like this, when they are inserted 
gratuitously. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 





An exchange says: 

“There is one very bad thing about the 
management of the Boston Theater. At 
the advent of any new star the prices go 
up, but the management never have the 
courage to tell the public. They are left 
to find it out at the box office, and then, 
rather than seem short or stingy as regards 
an extra quarter or half, they pay the 
money with a mental protest.” 

With us, when a manager concludes to 
advance the price, he does so “ openly and 
above board.” Then we either patronize 
him or let him play to empty benches. 

eereotemmasitidgpapmmmipuseamnats 
THE BALLOT-BOk. 

In the January number of the Visrror 
mention was made of the recent innova- 
tion at the Queen’s Theater, London—it 
being that of allowing the audience to vote 
by ballot for the play they would wish pro- 
duced the next evening. The result rela- 
tive to the Shakespearian was: First, ‘‘Ham- 
let ;” second, “Macbeth;” third, ‘‘ Pericles.” 
The “ Merchant of Venice” and “ Othello,” 
popular plays in America, seem to be un- 
popular in England. 





HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





NILSSON OPERA SEASON. 

One of the most brilliant and ful opera 
ever witnessed in our city, was the one given us by the 
Strakosch Bros., each of whom has had an extensive ex- 
perience in the important role of impressario. This 
season they had joined forces, and the result is the 
strongest, most perfect, and what is by no means the 
least important, the most expensive opera troupe ever 
organized on this continent. Mlle. Nilsson, Duval, 
Cary, and Mons. Capoul, Brignoli, Jamet, the magnifi- 
cent orchestra, with the able Maretzek at its head, a 
superb chorus, splendid wardrobes and scenery, make a 
grand total which represents the acme of lyric art. The 
present tour has been a constant succession of triumphs, 
press and people alike receiving them with acclamations. 
Never before has there been so unanimous a verdict by 








both critics and the masses in favor of any combination, 
as has been accorded this troupe. 

The season in our city, which commenced on the 8th, 
and closed on the 13th, was a grand ovation from the 
commencement, which increased in intensity until the 
close. Seldom do we have the pleasure of seeing our 
beautiful opera house filled by such intelligent and re- 
fined audiences as those which greeted the great ‘*‘ Queen 
of Song ’”’ during the season just closed. She has made 
a princely fortune with her voice, and will return to 
Europe with a half million, the greater portion of which 
she has made in this country. It can not be said of her 
asof others, that she carried it all away, for she has 
proved her admiration of the United States by investing 
nearly the whole sum of her American profits here. 
The selection for her debut here in opera was Donizetti's 
** Lucia,” with the great songstress in the role of ‘* Lu- 
cia’’ (Lucy Ashton). It was in the fourth scene where 
Nilsson first enters. She received the most rapturous re- 
ception ever accorded by a Cincinnati audience. Her 
wonderful soto voce singing thrilled the very hearts of 
the vast audience, while her acting was perfection itself. 
Never straining after effect; never loud, adding to 
rather than avoiding the unusually abundant high notes 
of the score, taking even ‘‘ C natural,’’ with a softness and 
an ease never known in America before her advent, she 
continued to add triumph to triumph, until the closing 
sextette of the second act, than which a grander piece of 
concerted music was never written. In this, high and 
clear above chorus, orchestra, tenor, baritone, con- 
tralto and all, rang out the soprano of Christine Nilsson, 
her syncopated ‘‘B’’ being, in itself, a very master- 
piece of art. At the close of the passionate scene, during 
which ‘‘ Lucia’’ rose as a tragedienne even beyond her 
heralded reputation, or the promise of the previous 
scenes, artistic as has been every pose and action, the 
curtain fell under a storm of enthusiasm, and for the 
second time the Song-queen was compelled to come be- 
fore it to bow her acknowledgments. The famous mad 
scene in the third act was a wonderful rendition, his- 
trionically and musically considered, including as it did 
the famous Edgardo! io ti son resa, sung in the wondrous 
** half voice,”’ and ending with such a piece of vocalism 
as is seldom heard on any stage. This was an intro- 
duced aria and cadenzas with flute obligato, and fairly 
carried the house by storm. It was a fitting ending 
to an evening that added one more leaf to the wreath 
that already crowns Christine Nilsson as perhaps the 
world’s greatest lyric actress. 

Brignoli, though evidently falling into the ‘‘ sere,” 
still gives token of the great talent that he has always 
possessed, and his ‘‘silver voice,’’ although a little 
worn, is still delightful. His ‘‘ Edgar ’’ was in every re- 
spect a truly artistic performance. In 

FAUST, 

on Tuesday evening, Nilsson carried all before her by 
the chaste beauty of her acting as well as by her brilliant 
execution and faultless intonation. Her ‘‘ Marguerite’ 
will long be remembered by all whose good fortune it 
was to hear it. She was in fine voice and her singing 
and acting was all purity and soul. M. Capoul, the new 
tenor, made his first bow to a Cincinnati audience. His 
voice is full, clear, flexible, and sympathetic. He 
glides into falsetto occasionally in a certain daring style 
that challenges the tenet that falsetto is never agreeable. 
The opinion, however, is not likely to be changed or 
modified. M. Capoul is a most impassioned maker of 
love—not so heroic in his style as Fechter, but more in- 
tense and eager. An uncommonly finished actor and an 
agreeable singer, he did not fail to make a very favor- 
able impression. The Mephisto of M. Jamet was equally 
excellent. His bass voice is free, copious, and stirring. 
The Valentine of M. Barre was in keeping with the har- 
mony of the leading parts. 

The remainder of the caste was well rendered, and the 
superb orchestra under Maretzek’s skillful handling, 
added not a little to the successful rendering of this 


opera. 
FRA DIAVOLO, 


on Wednesday evening, introduced the new soprano, 
Miss Marie Leon Duval, who is a young, handsome, 
plump little brunette, with a pure, flute-like soprano 
voice of great sweetness and high cultivation. The role 
of ‘‘ Zerlina ”’ affords ample scope for her pleasing witch- 
eries, and she avails herself of them fully. Her treat- 
ment of the musical soliloquy in the second act con- 
verted it into a dazzling echo song. The audience per- 


account of the unusual length of the scena. Her voice 
was very effective in the concerted pieces, ringing out 
sweet and thrilling on the upper notes. To say the 
least, the debut was as great a success as the most san- 
guine anticipated. 

M. Capoul, as *“* Fra Diavolo,’’ was undoubtedly the 
best we have had in this city, and it is said that in this 
role he made his greatest sensation in New York. His 
acting is intense and life-like, the love scenes in par- 
ticular. He weuld have created a much better impres- 
sion here had he not made his cadenzas with his ‘* me- 
tallic falsettu tones.” 

Miss Annie Louise Cary sang the music of Lady All- 
cash with her accustomed skill and feeling. Her acting 
was neat and refined, and replete with promise. 

Mile. Nilsson occupied a private box, and frequently 
freely and heartily applauded. Flotow’s 


MARTHA, 


on Thursday evening, was witnessed by an immense and 
fashionable audience. The music of ‘‘ Martha” does 
not severely tax the beautiful magnetic qualities of Nils- 
son’s voice, for it glides and ripples along in joyous 
hilarating measures. She sang ‘‘ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer ’’ with a chasteness and pathos that went straight 
to the heart. Miss Nilsson has her own conception of 
it, investing it with a tinge of elevated thought, which 
is a part of her solemnity of feeling in interpreting art. 
Her high notes were peculiarly fine; her identification 
with the character as complete as possible. Bouquets 
rained upon the stage when she completed the glorious 
English ballad, which Flotow appropriated with a taste 
in ‘‘ taking ”’ that is illustrious. 

M. Capoul’s Lionel was sublime, not once did he sing 
a falsetto tone. He sang with exquisite sweetness and 
richness, evading but one note in the M’appuri, which 
is beyond the reach of many great tenors. He sang it 
with great fire and power, and the cry was ‘‘ Capoul!’’ 
** Capoul !”’ amid thunders of applause. The tenor came 
forth and bowed, and bowed again and retired bowing. 
The audience was not appeased. He was summoned 
again, receiving thus a compliment that, in an experi- 
ence of many years, we have never seen bestowed on any 
artist in this city. We congratulate M. Capoul on the 
great reputation he made for himself in this role. We 
have no more doubt as to the range and texture of his 
voice. He sings falsetto, it seems, experimentally, de- 
siring, like a man of nerve and enterprise, to believe 
only in rules that admit of proof. Does not the unex- 
ampled tribute paid him in this role reveal to him the 
conditions of future exalted success? He is an artist 
too eminent and too versatile to be allowed to forget 
that it is simply a law of nature, that falsetto singing 
can not inspire a noble emotion, nor fall on the nerves 
without creating uneasiness and impatience, and break- 
ing the continuity of effect. We cheerfully accord him 
a front rank among the lyric tenors of the present day. 

Miss Cary was in the role of *“‘ Nancy ”’ all that could 
be desired ; her vocalism is rich and certain, and her act- 
ing far above mediocrity. The orchestra and chorus did 
not work well together in this opera—the chorus was 
too fast, and the orchestra too slow. 


IL TROVATORE, 


the opera produced on Friday evening, crowded the 
house to excess, even ladies stood in the lobbies; the re- 
ceipts were nearly six thousand dollars. The role of 
** Leonora”’ is new to Mlle. Nilsson. In the phrase ‘‘ Di te, 
di te scordarmi,” she places an accent upon the ‘‘G,”’ fol- 
lowing the “‘A flat,’’ changing the arrangement of the 
words by leaving out the repetition of ‘‘ dite.” The ef- 
fect is far from pleasant, but is quickly effaced by her 
magnificent ringing C and the dramatic intensity of her 
delivery. Miss Cary’s voice has never before been dis- 
played to such advantage, and we must express our in- 
tense admiration for our own American artiste, our Bos- 
ton girl. She surprised every one by her excellent per- 
sonation of the ‘‘Gypsy.’’ This is really the central 
figure in the group, requiring a greater degree of his- 
trionic art than either of the others. We are free to con- 
fess that after having seen Miss Cary in her lighter 
roles, ** Lady Allcash,’’ *“* Tuibel,” “* Zerlina,”’ ‘*Nancy,”’ 
and others, we were all unprepared to witness such in- 
tensity of acting, such declamatory power, such a 
complete tcansformation, and as we, with hundreds of 
others in that vast audience, sat, almost entranced 
during the powerful descriptive mad scene, which is the 
culminating point in the contralto role, we found it 





severingly demanded its repetition, but was denied on 


hard to believe that the savage hag before us, raving of 
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her wrongs, threatening, denouncing, despairing, be- 
seeching, in turn, was in truth our amiable, beautiful, 
and marvelously gifted, fair countrywoman. 

Almost every family and opera troupe have their 
** black sheep.”” The black one in this troupe is ‘‘ Bar- 
tolini.’’ His voice is out of tune, his declamation bad, 
his singing a continuous roar, his action and carriage 
utterly void of dignity or elegance. He was intrusted 
with the important baritone role in this opera, and 
made fearful work in the beautiful concerted pieces. The 
management owe it to themselves, to the artists of 
their troupe, and to the public who so generously pat- 
ronized them, to fill Bartolini’s place with a more ac- 
ceptable singer. 

SONAMBULA, 


at the matinee, Saturday afternoon, closed the season, 
and was well rendered to a large audience. Miss Duval 
appeared to great advantage as the graceful country 
maiden, her voice, style, and general attainments being 
perfectly adapted to the role. Capoul also fully sus- 
tained his justly won position as an artist, and thus 
closed one of the most ful opera ever 
given in our city. 

The company return to us on the 29th, when another 
brief season of six operas will be given us. ‘* Mignon”’ 
will be the opera produced on the opening night. 





A NEW ORGAN. 

A new organ just completed and put up in the First 
Christian Church on Ninth street, between Plum and 
Central avenue, by Messrs, Koeken & Co., has been pro- 
nounced (by musicians in whose judgment we place 
great reliance) to be a magnificent instrument. It has 
thirty-three stops, all said to be superbly voiced; the 
mechanical combinations everything that could be de- 
sired. The church is to be congratulated upon possess- 
ing such a valuable acquisition as this beautiful instru- 
ment. It has not been the good fortune of the writer to 
listen to and examine it, but he hopes soon to have the 
pleasure of doing so. 

JANE COOMBS 

and her excellent company opened the year at Pike’s 
Opera House with the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” on New Year’s 
afternoon, and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” in the evening of 
the same day. The company played one week to paying 
business, and were followed by the Strakosch Italian 
Opera Troupe. During the week commencing on the 
15th, the Opera House was unoccupied. 


LOTTA 
began the year at Wood’s, producing during the week 
** Little Nell,” ‘* Andy Blake,” ‘‘ Nan,” ‘‘ Rainbow,” 
** Firefly,’ etc. The sprightly little actress drew large 
andiences nightly. 


MISS ADDIE KUNKEL 
followed Lotta at Wood’s with ‘‘ Bertha, the Sewing 
Machine Girl,” which had a moderately successful run 
of a week. 

JOHN COLLINS 
followed Miss Kunkel at Wood’s, producing ‘‘ Colleen 
Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Paul Clifford,’ etc. Collins is a good actor, 
but did not draw well. 
AMERICUS, 

the wonderful child violinist, inaugurated the New Year 
at the National, and attracted large and paying audi- 
ences during the week. He is indeed a wonder. 


PROF. GROSCURTH’S 

Third Orchestral Concert occurred on the 17th, instead 
of the 10th, the postponement being necessary on ac- 
count of the Nilsson excitement. It was highly suc- 
cessful. 

DANIEL E. BANDMANN, 
the eminent tragedian, and his wife open a two weeks’ 
engagement at Wood’s, on the 22d. The 


CONCERT 
of the Sixth Street M. E. Church, on the evening of the 
4th, was a very pleasant and creditable entertainment. 
Among the performers were the following : 

Madame Caroline Rive, Mademoiselle Julia Rive, Miss 
Laura B. Woolwine, Miss Mary B. Meltzler, Miss Louise 
Ballauf, Miss Mattie Hopkins, Mr. Charles Hunneman, 
Mr. George 0. Brown, and Mr. Caleb T. Morris. 

The ability and talent of Miss Julia Rive and Miss 
Laura B. Woolwine merit especial mention. Want of 











CoRRESPONDENCE and contributions, from any locality, 
are solicited by the editor; but he unconditionally re- 
serves the right to accept or decline, as to him may seem 
best. Communications of any character should show the 
real name of the writer, and be addressed to the “* Editor 
Cuurcnh’s Musica Visitor, Cincinnati, Ohio.”’ 





Our readers will please bear in mind that our copy is 
all in the printer’s hands by the 20th. 


The publishers, John Church & Co., have laid on the 
VistTor’s table a copy of the True Psalmist, by A. N. 
Johnson, The book is printed on good paper, clear type, 
and is well bound. The selections are, in the main, good, 
Mr. Jobnson is the author of quite a number of church 
music books, but he considers this one of his best. 

With the January number of Brainard’s Musical 
World, Mr. Charles S. Brainard retires from the editorial 
chair and is succeeded by Mr. Horace E, Kimball. The 
World has been a good paper during the eight years of 
its existence, and Mr. Kimball must needs do well if he 
makes it better. 


One of the best musical journals in the West met a 
sudden death by the Chicago fire. Reference is had to 
the Musical Independent. Mr. Matthews, the able editor, 
has taken the editorial chair of the Song Messenger. The 
Messenger comes out in a new and tasty dress, looking 
much better than it did before the fire. May success 
crown the indefatigable efforts of Messrs. Koot & Cady, 
the publishers. 


The Visitor was favored quite recently with a call 
from Mr. J. A. Butterfield, of Chicago, who is looking 
after the interests of his new cantanta, ‘* Belshazzar.” 
Mr. B-has spent a good deal of time and care in this 
work, and has received a great many complimentary 
notices from the press. The Visitor has had no oppor- 
tunity to make a personal inspection of the work, as it 
hopes soon todo. It isa work that can be undertaken 
by singers of fair musical ability, and made very effect- 
ive as well as pleasant. The cast is something as fol- 
lows: Belshazzar, basso-profundo; Zerubbabel, bari- 
tone; Daniel, tenor, and Shelomith, the wife of Zerub- 
babel, alto, and Queen Antonio, soprano. His friends 
in Indianapolis are making strong efforts to secure an 
early representation of it in their city. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. has sent the Vistror ‘*‘ Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters,”’ 2 vols., ‘* Life of Schumann,” 1 vol., 
and ‘* The Musical Treasure.’’ The ‘* Musical Treasure ”’ 
contains 224 pages of music, printed upon fine paper, in 
large clear type, and is handsomely bound. The music, 
is printed from full-sized plates, and embraces some 
choice gems both vocal and instrumental, and is deci- 
dedly the best selection of the kind that has ever come 
under the notice of the reviewer. The “Life of Schu- 
mann ’”’ (by Von Wasielwski, translated by A. L. Alger) 
is a work of great interest to the musical student, as it 
contains not only a biography but a record of Schu- 
mann’s many works, written in different periods of 
life, besides some very interesting letters to and from his 
friends. The book is issued in uniform style with the 
life of Chopin, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and others, pub- 
lished by the same house. 

The Orchestra, of Philadelphia, exhibits its want of 
courtesy to an interesting extent by clipping the Vis- 
1ToR’s editorials and other articles, and using them 
without credit. In one number, last month, it pub- 
lished bodily the Vistror’s January leader, ‘‘ Musical 
Journalism,’’ except the closing commendatory notice of 
theVisiTor from the Brooklyn Eagle, and used it as their 
own. They also copied several other editorials from the 
January number, giving no credit. The Bulletin, New 
York, also copies an editorial that appeared in the Sep- 
tember namber of the Vistror, ‘‘ Pianos and Tuning,” 
giving no credit to the Vistror. The Visiror is copy- 
righted, andin the future the name of any magazine 
using its matter without the proper credit will be erased 
from the exchange list. There is not the slightest ob- 
jection to being copied, but shall insist upon being 





space prevents the notice the concert deserves. 





credited. 


Mr. Ricqules, of Yellow Springs, 0., sends the Vis1ror 
the following ingenious composition by Haydn, written 
for the University of Oxford. It is a wonderful piece 
of melody, as, in addition to its arrangement as a canon, 
it presents a melody and correct accompaniment when 
read either backward, forward, or either line from the 
center, or through the sheet by letting the light shine 
through, and reading from the back side of the paper. 
It is presented to the readers of the Visrror as well 
worthy their attention. 
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This society, one among the oldest in our city, has 
elected a new board of directors, whose well-known en- 
ergy will infuse new life in its veins. It has now been 
placed upon a solid and healthy foundation. They will 
give two grand concerts this season, one in connection 
with Thomas’ Orchestra, and in the second one they hope 
to have the assistance of the ‘‘ Divine Nilsson.’’ The 
Visitor wishes them the utmost success. Carl Barus 
was nnanimously elected Musical Director. The new 
board of directors are: 


President—George Ward Nichols. 

Vice-Presidents—S. D. Cary, R. H. Galbreath. 

Secretary—Bellamy Storer, Jr. 

Treasurer--John Church. 

Librarians—Dr. 0. D. Norton, W. H. Sarvis. 

Directors—A. T. Goshorn, Will P. Noble, P. Cavagna, 
E. P. Cranch, H. Loewe, Louis Seasongood, Wm. N. 
Holmes. 

WACHTEL. 


This great tenor will give us a taste of his quality at 
Mozart Hall, opening with ‘‘ Trovatore’’ on Tuesday, 
Feb. 6th; Wednesday, 7th, ‘‘ Huguenot ;” Friday, 9th, 
**Postilion ;’’ Saturday matinee, ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.”’ 
The troupe embraces the following eminent artists : Mad- 
ame Lichtmay, Mile. Canissa, Mile. Degabella, Hermans 
Franosch, Vierling, Lotti, and Krener, grand chorus, 
superb orchestra, etc. Our citizens will now have an 
opportunity of hearing that ‘‘ high 0.” 


Miss FRANKIE SMITH OF CLEVELAND.—This young 
lady is fast winning for herself a name and position 
among our home vocalists. She possesses a clear so- 
prano voice, evidently cultivated in a good school, and 
this, combined with a perfect taste and correct intona- 
tion, renders her performances more than ordinarily 
artistic. We are always pleased to record individual 
evidences of improvement as indicative of the progres- 
sion of musical science in our country, which is so de- 
cisive at the present day as to be worthy of national 
congratulation. We hope to hear Miss Smith in concert 
frequently, and are assured that she made many friends 
during her recent visit to Indianapolis. 


Cuvurcn’s Musicat Vistror.—This new musical jour- 
nal has, by sheer force of merit, at once raised itself to 
the very highest position asa musical journal, We do 
not remember to have met with anything of the kind 
more satisfactory than the present issue. It is exactly 
what an art journal ought to be; a clever review and 
critique of matters artistic, covering the whole field of 
painting, sculpture, and kindred arts, though of course 
principally devoted to music.—Brooklyn, N. Y. Daily 
Times. THANK You.—Ed, Visitor. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 
Warson’s Art Journat, Our Society AnD THE SEASON, 
and Dexter Smitn’s Paper do not reach the Vistror’s 
table—what is the trouble ? 


Bennam’s Musica Review, Indianapolis, Ind. Ben- 





ham Bros., publishers. One dollar per annum. 
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—Mr. D. P. Bowers is in the South. 

—Blind Tom was at Philadelphia recently. 

—Miss Matilda Heron was the recipient of a substan- 
tial benefit at Niblo’s, New York, on the 15th. 

—‘‘ Guillaume Tell’’ has been revived at the Grand 
Opera, Paris. 


—Ole Bull, the celebrated violinist, will give a concert 
in Peoria on the evening of March 5th, 


—Not an actor attended Hackett’s funeral in New 
York. Why? 


—Clara Louise Kellogg sailed recently for Havana on 
a two months’ engagement in opera. 


—Oliver Doud Byron has been playing with great suc- 
cess at San Jose and Marysville, California. 


—Three princesses are now performing as public sing- 
ers in Russia. 


—Marietta Ravel commenced an engagement at the 
Globe, Chicago, on the 8th ult, 


—J,. F. Padget is stage manager of the new Chicago 
Academy of Music. 


—The Parepa-Rosa operatic troupe is doing an im- 
mense business all through the country. 


—New York has a rumor that Capoul and Miss Duval 
were recently married. 


—Parepa and Wachtel will not appear in Italian 
opera until April. 


—New York’s newest hall is Nilsson Hall, adjoining 
the Academy of Music. 


—The Dolby company sang at Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 10th ult. 


—Sothern was at Hartford on the 9th ult., and Janau- 
schek on the 12th and 13th. 


—It is not a proper thing now for ladies to go into an 
ice cream saloon with a gentleman after the theater. 


—Mlile. Aimee and her opera troupe start out fora 
traveling tour on or about February 5, and are expected 
in the West. 


—Eight performances of Richard Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” at Bologna, brought 4,000 francs, a large sum for 
an Italian theater. 


—Miss Clara Reinman, daughter of an Indianapolis 
saloon keeper, has just made a successful debut as a 
singer, at Berlin. 


—One of Rossini’s earliest operas, ‘‘ L’Inganno Fe- 
lice,’’ composed in 1812, is to be revised at the San Carlo 
in Naples. 


—Mr. Mapleson’s winter season of Italian Opera in 
London, with Tietjens, Marimon, and Vizzani for chief 
attractions, has resulted in heavy losses. 


—With much regret the death of Mr. Isaac Collins, 
the well-known professor and teacher of the violin, in 
London, is recorded. 


—T. C. De Leon, the author of ‘‘ Paris; or, the Last 
Days of the Commune,”’ has given up writing plays, 
and has resumed editorial control of the Mobile Register. 


—Wachtel, in the ‘‘ Huguenots,”’ drew the largest au- 
dience ever seen in Philadelphia, at the Academy ot 
Music, over 4,000 persons being present, and the receipts 
being over $6,000, 


—During the fall of 1872, Henry Jarret, now confi- 
dential agent of Miss Nilsson, will bring to this country 
Pauline Lucca, whose married name is Baroness Von 
Raden, and Arabella Goddard, the pianist, who is the 
wife of Mr. Davidson, editor of the London Musical 
Journal. 








—Little Mac, n.w playing at Bryant’s minstrels, 
New York, has been engaged by Johnny Allen to travel 
with him and perform his specialties in the dramas in 
which Mr. Allen appears. 


—The new Boston colliseum will be 82244 feet long, 
and 42214 feet wide, measuring 347,506 square feet in 
area, being twice the size of the ‘‘ big shanty ” of 1869. 
The seating capacity will be, audience 83,000; chorus, 
20,000 ; orchestra, 2,000; a total of over 100,000, 


—In New York, a few evenings ago, Miss Nilsson was 
so much annoyed by the loud talking of some persons in 
one of the boxes on the stage, that shesent a note telling 
them that if they were not more quiet she should speak 
to them publicly from the stage. 


—The Box and Cox arrangement is quite common in 
London. Certain classes attending the theaters every 
night—ballet dancers, supes, and the mob which is at- 
tached toa pantomime—let their beds to market people, 
who are just ready to get up and go to work when the 
theatrical folks come home. 


—The Graphic, at London, noticing the production 
of Meyerbeer’s chef d’auvre at Cairo, observes: ‘It 
was once said (Wagner said it, by the way), that 
Protestants and Catholics quarreled, and a Jew set 
their quarrels to music. Surely the irony of the situa- 
tion is intensified when the Infide] gets amusement out 
of all three.”’ 


—Miss Matilda Phillips, sister of Adelaide, has ap- 
peared with great success at the town of Cividale, near 
Vicenza, Italy. The Italians praise her method and 
her voice, which, they say, reminds them of Alboni’s. 
Miss Phillips had been in Milan only four days when an 
engagement was offered her, although at the time there 
were three hundred singers in the city waiting for em- 
ployment. 


—Joseph Parker, actor and scenic artist of the Grand 
Opera House, Baltimore, died in that city, December 
30. He was born in Birmingham, England, and made 
his first appearance in America at the Pearl Street The- 
ater, Albany, in 1832. In 1841 he opened at the Chat- 
ham Theater, in St. Louis, as low comedian. One of his 
daughters married C. B. Bishop, comedian, and the 
other, J. B. Polk, of Wallack’s. 


—For a performer fifty-two years old, Wachtel plays 
the part of the lover with wonderful spirit and tender- 
ness. His description of Jove-making to Alcandor 
(basso), in the second act of ‘‘ The Postilion,”’ calls 
from the latter the well-founded complaint that the 
higher a tenor soars the more the girl loves him; but a 
basso may go down, down, twenty-five miles below the 
staff, and create no enthusiasm or admiration in their 
tender hearts.— Washington Star. 


—Since the great fire of last year the lovers of music 
at Constantinople have fared badly. Last year some 
concerts were given, but with disastrous results to the 
promoters. In consequence of this failure, and the dis- 
couragement it gave to speculators, the best musical 
performances now to be had at Constantinople are in a 
cafe chantant, called the Alcazar, where operatic selec- 
tions are being given by an Italian-English company of 
singers. 


—A correspondent of the London News says: ‘‘I learned 
the violin at the same time Dickens tried to learn 
music, and one day our music-master (who is still living) 
sent for Mr. Jones, and gave Dickens up as a pupil, de- 
claring it was in vain to try to teach him the piano, as 
he had no aptitude for music, and it was robbing his 
parents to continue giving him lessons; and thus ab- 
ruptly ended Mr. Dickens’ musical education, so far as I 
know.” 


—Clara Louise Kellogg sang in the oratorio of the 
Messiah at New York on Christmas, to a crowded house. 
The Herald says: ‘‘ Miss Kellogg proved herself as thor- 
ough and accomplished an artiste in oratorio as she is 
known in opera. She sang with a breadth of style, pu- 
rity and earnestness of declamation, and warmth of feel- 
ing which showed an intimate acquaintance with a de- 
partment of music that surprised even those accustomed 
to her triumphs on the operatic stage. Her versatility in 
music is certainly remarkable, as she did not evince the 
slightest tendency toward operatic style in her singing, 
but would have been regarded by a stranger as an artiste 
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—Nilsson goes back to Europe in the spring. 


—Mile. Cerito, the celebrated danseuse, is coming to 
America. 


—Wachtel drew not less than $5,000 houses in Phila- 
delphia. 


—Miss Kellogg has been to Cuba to sing to the war- 
like Spaniards. 


— Herr Carl Bergmann is recovering his health, and is 
able to attend to all his musical engagements. 


—Verdi received an ovation on his return to Bologna 
from Egypt. 


—Sol. Smith Russell, the comedian, has been converted, 
and contemplates entering the Episcopal ministry. 


—Mr. Charles Fechter has gone to England to secure 
talent forhis company. He hopes to be able to open his 
theater in New York in the latter part of this month. 


—The daughter of Rev. W. L. Alger has a book in 
press, a translation of Von Wasrelewski's Life of Schu- 
mann. 


—Patti, before leaving Moscow for St. Petersburg, 
gave a concert on behalf of poor students, which pro- 
duced a sum of 44,800f. 


—Parepa has found a magnificent voice in a young 
Irish factory girl named Dillon, and has put her under 
vocal training. 


—Madame Arabella Goddard, the renowned pianist, 
who will visit this country next fall, has been playing in 
London lately, with great success. 


—Mr. James Bennett, the tragedian, is filling star 
engagements in the principal English cities, and appears 
to be meeting with a warm welcome and solid prosperity. 


—Minnie Hauck, the American prima donna, has been 
offered by the Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, with whom 
she is a great favorite, the position of cantatrice to her 
majesty for life. 


— Miss Avonia Bonney, of Cambridge, Mass., who has 
been studying in Italy for two years past, has made her 
debut as Amina in ‘‘Sonnambula,” at Alleshandria, 
with marked success. 


—Mr. Dolby’s troupe were to give their farewell con- 
cert in America, at Boston Music Hall, January 20th. 
All the artists except Mr. Santley were to sail for Eng- 
land in the Java on the 24th. 


—Liberal inducements have been held out to Madame 
Clara Schumann, the pianist, for a concert tour in this 
country, but her engagements are already so engrossing 
as to prevent her leaving home. 


—Miss Charlotte Cushman is building a cottage at 
Newport, which is to cost twenty thousand dollars, and 
all the rooms are to be octagonal in shape. What will 
she do with this ‘‘ cottage by the sea ?”’ She has no one to 
share it with her. 


—Miss Rose Hersee has been engaged for six weeks for 
English opera at the Theater Royal, Cork, commencing 
on Boxing night. Mr. Clive Hersee will be the princi- 
pal baritone, Mr. Parkison tenor, and Mr. G. Cooke the 
musical director. 


—Thomas’s concerts in New York are awakening 
much enthusiasm. Mr. Thomas, in addition to his or- 
chestra, has the assistance of Mr. Bernard Listmann, 
solo violinist ; Signor Luigi, harp soloist; and Miss 
Marie Krebs. 


—Nilsson having got $22,000 for singing twenty nights, 
and Wachtel $30,000 for the same service, Barnum has 
written a note to the New York Evening Post to show that 
he paid Jenny Lind $43,920 for singing twenty nights, 
and her expenses and those of her companion and serv- 
ants from England, and all her traveling and hotel 
bills while she was in this country, and that too when 





who made oratorio her sole study in music.” 





money was worth much more than it is at this time. 
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—The name of the sensational play, ‘‘ Under the 
Willows,” was ‘‘cribbed ’’ from James Russell Lowell. 


—The report that Walter Montgomery died by poison 
was lately in circulation at Melbourne. 


—Dion Boucicault is writing a $10,000 drama for 
Jennie Wallace. 


—Joseph Parker, a veteran actor and scenic artist, died 
in Baltimore, 


—* Julius Cesar’ at Booth’s is the new sensation at 
the Metropolis. Booth is good as ‘‘ Brutus,”’ of course, 
but Barret’s ‘‘ Cassius ’’ is the gem of the play. 


—Miss Lina Edwin has just concluded a successful en- 
gagement in Dublin, Ireland, where she created a very 
favorable impression by her acting in ‘* Rank.” 


—The French theater in Pera, of Constantinople, has 
begun operations, and it is said the company is gener- 
ally good. 


—Mr. John T, Raymond made his first appearance in 
the Boston Globe Theater, January 3, as Mark Meddle, 
in ‘* London Assurance.”’ 


—Edwin E. De Nyse, formerly of the Brooklyn Union, 
has ‘become manager of the Olympic Theater in New 
York, in place of the well-known John Sewlyn, who 
goes to the New Varieties in New Orleans. 


—The announcement of the Prince of Wales’ conva- 
lescence was greeted with hisses in an English theater. 
Which outdoes anything America can show iu that line 
of brutality. 


A child of this world, no doubt wise in her generation, 
says: ‘‘I never dress much for the play, because every 
one is looking at the stage; but no one is more particu- 
lar about her dress at church,” 


—Edwin Booth has purchased the right for this coun- 
try of Watts Phillip’s comedy drama ‘‘ On the Jury,” 
now successfully performing at the Princess’s, London. 
His business manager, Mr. Macgonigle, advertises the 
right to sell it through the Union. 


—Madame Lia Felix, a sister of Madame Rachel, 
will reappear in ‘‘ Daniel Manin,” at the Chatelet, af- 
ter along absence from the stage. At the Chataleta 
drama by M. Luis Abraham, entitled, ‘‘ L’Heroine de 
Strasbourg,’’ has been received. 


—The veteran actor, W. H. Sedley Smith—an able and 
conscientious actor in the old ihtellectual school—has 
passed his seventy-fourth birthday. He is acting, and 
managing the stage, at the California Theater, San 
Francisco. 


—Sothern is tick!ing Boston with his ‘‘ Dundreary.”’ 
The Herald, of that city, claims to have overheard a 
young lady make this criticism of the performance: ‘ I 
think it was just a splendid play—all except that old 
fop feller.”’ 


—The last time Joe Jefferson was in St. Louis, Judge 
Joseph Gillespie was prevailed upon to go and see ** Rip 
Van Winkle.”’ This was the first play the judge had 
ever witnessed. When asked what he thought about it, 
he replied : ‘‘ Hem : hem! confounded ridiculous. The 
idea of a poor Dutch woman over the wash-tub with dia- 
mond rings on her fingers.” The judge bas never been 
to a play since. 


—Mr. Dayton has appeared as an actor at the National 
Theater, in Washington. His performance gave much 
pleasure, but the piece in which he appeared, a drama 
called “* Niagara,” is spoken of as devoid of interest or 
merit. He isa remakable man, and his dramatic and 
musical abilities are great. He can play ‘“‘ Othello ” on 


the dramatic stage one night, and sing the same charac- 
ter on the operatic stage the next. 





—Sophia Sparkle writes to the New York Mail that 
‘* it is so charming to go to the opera and sit between a 
novice andacynic. It helps to keep one’s enthusiasm 
down to zero, and forbids all possibility of becoming so 
absorbed in the music as to fall in love with the tenor.” 


—In a California theater, a few nights since, a large, 
red apple fell from the gallery and struck squarely upon 
the bald and shining pate of a gentleman in the dress- 
circle, then bounded into the orchestra and broke a fid- 
dle. 


—Mr. J. W. Wallack and Mrs. Caroline Richings- 
Bernard recently terminated a highly successful engage- 
ment at the National Theater, Washington. Their stay 
was limited to one week, and during that time they 
played in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Still Waters Run Deep,” ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,” and “ Oliver Twist.” 


—Gaston Cremieux, the communist leader journalist 
and author, lately shot at Marseilles, leaves behind him 
two unfinished plays, a drama called ‘‘ Le 9 Thermidor,” 
and a tragedy, ‘‘ Amilcar.’”’ The ruling passion was 
strong in death, his last words being a recommendation 
to his friend Alphonse Esquiros to get them finished and 
produced. 


--A change of some sort has come over Mme. Ristori, if 
we may credit a letter from Berlin, where she is now giv- 
ing dramatic performances. The letter states that she 
gives but little satisfaction to lovers of the dramatic art 
in that city, and that, during a recent performance of 
‘** Medea,”’ many people who had been attracted to the 
theater by her name, left before the play was over, dis- 
gusted with her acting. 


—A new drama entitled “‘ La Baronne,” has made a 
great sensation at the Paris Odeon. The authors are 
Edouard Foussier and Charles Edmond. The critics pro- 
nounce it far superior to Victorien Sardou’s ‘‘ Frou- 
Frou,” and believe it will soon be represented on every 
prominent stage in Europe and America. The plot is 
intensely interesting, and the subject is the treatment of 
lunatics belonging to the higher classes of society. 


—A new reading of Macbeth’s direction to his servant, 


** Put out the licht and then— 
Put out the light,” 


comes from California. The last three words are con- 
sidered a typographical error. Macbeth naturally 
wishes to be alone. Shakespeare therefore must have 
meant to make him say, 


** Put out the light, 
And then—put!” 


—John 8. Clarke, the distinguished American come- 
dian, is performing at the Strand Theater, London. Not 
long since he appeared as Dr. Pangloss for the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth time. This is one of the most extra- 
ordinary successes on the stage. Dr. Pangloss is one of 
the most classical characters of comedy, and requires a 
high order of talent to make a true repres°ntation. 
The success of Mr. Clarke, especially in the critical me- 
tropolis of London, confirms the estimate in which he 
is held at home, as one of the first of living comedians. 


—In Fitzgerald’s book about the Kembles he relates 
this anecdote : ‘‘One time when Kemble was playing 
Coriolanus a raw actor forgot his part at the passage, 
For that he has envied against the people, seeking 
means to pluck away their power;’ and, after staring at 
Kemble, substituted, ‘And that he is always going 
about the streets making every one uncomfortable.’ 
After the play the fellow apologized. But Kemble, 
gazing at him fora moment with ineffable scorn, ex- 
claimed in tones which spoke a volume, ‘* Beast !” 


—Florence, the comedian, tells a capital story of a 
waiter at one of the London taverns who was sadly given 
todrink. A party of young men determined to reform 
him, and one day read an imaginary paragraph from 
the paper relating a terrible accident, in which an ine- 
briate in blowing out a candle was killed by the flames 
igniting with the fumes of his breath. Jerry pricked up 
his ears at this, and requested that the paragraph might 
be read to him again, which was done to the evident hor- 
ror of the poor man, who immediately went in search of 
the cook to borrow a prayer book. Returning with this, 
he expressed a desire to take a solemn oath upon it, be- 
moaned the fact that he had been a sorry tippler, and 
was bringing himself to ruin, and then swore that never 
again, so long as he lived, would he--attempt to blow 
out a candle! 


























—Mlile. Nelie Jacquemard, whose portrait painting has 
gained great celebrity, is engaged upon the portrait of 
M. Thiers. 


—Munich artists are preparing a superb picture gal- 
lery to be sent to London, to be exhibited and sold for 
the benefit of the Chicago artists. 


—There are not less than a score of panoramas, rep- 
resenting the burning of Chicago, in the different sec- 
tions of the country. 


—An original painting, ‘‘ The Windmill at Amster- 
dam,’ by Ruysdael, was sold at auction, in Baltimore, 
the other day, for only $110. 


—The statue of Schiller, which was recently erected 
in Berlin, is generally pronounced to be the finest monu- 
ment in that city. 


—The new building of the Brooklyn Art Association 
is now nearly finished, or that portion of it intended for 
the occupancy of the Academy of Design. 


—In taking down a beautiful painted canvas ceiling 
at All Souls’ College, Oxford, England, recently, fifteen 
ancient paintings were discovered attached to tle roof, 
where they Sad been, unknown to any one, for two cen- 
turies. 


—A very tedious fellow annoyed Douglas Jerrold very 
much by his everlasting long stories, and on one occa- 
sion he related having heard asong by which he was 
quite carried away. Douglas, looking around, asked if 
any one present could sing that song ? 


—A Paris paper says: “‘ A picture, celebrated for its 
size, bright color, and bad taste, representing ‘* Amer- 
ica,” and which was painted for Mr, A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, for the modest price of $23,000, lies rolled up 
in a store-house. It is like the elephant which the 
Arab had presented to him.” 


—The schools of the National Academy of Design, at 
New York, under the direction of Prof. Wilmerth, have 
entered upon a career of unexampled prosperity. The 
number of pupils in attendance is upward of two hun- 
dred and fifty. The series of lectures upon art, inaugu- 
rated last season is continued. 


—Ata sale of paintings at the Hotel Druot, in Paris, 
recently, the following prices were obtained: Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “ Troupeau de Moutons au repos dans la Cam- 
pagne,”’ $6,900; Delacroix’s “‘ Episode de la Guerre entre 
les Grecs,”’ painted in 1856, $4,200; Buron H. Leys, **In- 
terieur de la Maison d’un Peintre Hollandais,’’ $5,400 ; 
Troyen’s ‘*Le Chemin du Marche,” $4,000; Weber's 
**Scene Ecossaise,”’ $1,700. America still ahead as 
usual, 


—The new process of sun painting seems destined to 
supersede the line engraving. It possesses a great advan- 
tage in producing fac simile drawings of the works to be 
copied with more pictorial effect than can be realized by 
the black and white upon which the engraver must de- 
pend. The new system is capable of receiviag a tone, and 
so better represents the gradations of color in a picture. 
Magazines are following the example of the art journals 
in adopting partially the heliotype system of printing. 


—M. Dore is strongly intere-ted in our American 
scenery. and talks enthusiastically of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Niagara. He promises a visit to our country 
soon, but he is a most indefatigable worker, and I fear 
he may not be able to resist the fascination of his art, 
and consent to lay aside his pencil for a visit to America 
just at present. M. Dore knows how he is loved an1 ap- 
preciated by our countrymen, from the fact alone of an 
invitation having been extended to him to visit and pre- 
pare pictures of all our finest scenery fora grand book 
of American views. He declined the honor for various 
reasons, but appreciated the compliment.— Paris Letter. 
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FEBRUARY BULLETIN 
oF 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0,, 
66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 





VOCAL. 
oreny. 
Balfe. 30 
rn ‘simple melody, pure ‘and “charming as the ‘‘ lakes and 
fells’? by which it was inspired, The last song by this 
favorite composer. 


ae Me. 





esseeeee Egerton. 30 
rs Let other folks. go ‘first, go first ? Yes, after me !”’ 
A rollicking character song. If well sung will ensure 


an encore, 


esting Little Nell. 
ececocssesccceorcocosossesonceees coceeeossee sseeesereeeeeees Dondore, 
** Lovely as the roses, blooming in the spring, 
Happy as the fairies, was our little Nell; 
Springing from the hillsides like the startled fawn, 
Singing to the birdies at the rosy dawn.’ 
Has the merit of being appropriate and pleasing, 
while the accompaniment is studiously made easy. 


ae Glen. 
evcvcceseseccsce¥ocesece sescce sesso ccooseseoccccooccocsccoeccooss Iutz, 20 
» waltz movement. There is a dash about this 
baliad which must make it very popular. 


Vagabond. oti 
Bb.. 


30 


eve secseeeeee Malloy. 50 
Amateurs. may ‘turn their ‘attention to this favorite 
with profit. 


White Sails Waft me Away... --Addison 30 
Well written. It depends upon the singer to make 
this either beautiful or monotonous. 


seeeeneees 


a wad Lover of my Soul. 
' Eb ove 30 

Deserves a share of the ‘patronage bestowed upon the 
class to which it belongs. 


La oo weaned Teller). 
D. Ke cccccsscccersvccsccsssccvescoscescssccsscescoccccccees Campana, 50 
pe youthful maids, draw near me; 
Come all—you need not fear me !”’ 
A brilliant and very effective song of the Italian 
school, suited for a mezzo soprano voice. Both English 
and Italian words. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Love’s Secret. (Nocturnal,)..............c00000 «Siebel. 30 
Though animated, not difficult; all the passages lying 
well under the hand. A beautiful little parlor piece. 
— Wave. (Mazurka. ) 
ndeseGnde ws paneeddevntonsecesecsccooeseenses sceccccsccceeccesse Messer, 30 
Light and characterist 
—_ Schottische. 
¢ Senssenessecess senees soseees secescsece cecsecosesrosecseses Slaughter. 30 
This is a dancing schottische if ever there was one. 
Kasy, about grade tivo. 





as Schottiache, 
sseeeDondore. 30 


ote eeeeeeeeeeeens 


r r tty ‘and ‘thoronghly daneante. 


Gondellied. 
Eb... 


pegreatia Waltz. 








seccees coccccceeOesien. 35 





Burgmuller. 40 


= and correct edition. 


BOOKS. 


Ryan’s‘True Instructor for Piano. ......0........ 75 
Ryan’s True Instructor for Cabinet Organ, 75 


Teach in a concise and simple manner how to learn and 
play on the piano and organ. Each work also contains 


a large collection of the most popular songs and pie>es 
published. 

Unlike other books of this kind, upon which the tifle 
page only is different, these have been compiled with ref- 
erence to being USEFUL and practical tor each instrument 
designated. 

Send for sample copies and you will not be disappointed. 








Musical Visitor Premiums. 


A. B. means Music Books. 
C. D. means Musical Instruments. 


We offer the following list of premiums to those who 
will aid in extending the circulation of the VisrTor. 
With the number and name of each article, we have 
given its cash price and the number of new subscribers 
required to obtain it. 

































No. PREMIUMS. PrIcE. >. 
1. Music Folio.. $ 50 
2. Silver Spray and ‘Sparkling. Jewels (both) 
or other Music Books worth .. 60 2 
3. Good Harmonica or C. D.............+ 80 2 
4. Sheet Music.......cccccccscccccces cocccccoscsee 1 00 2 
5. Singing School Text Book or Music Book 75 3 
6. Good Harmonica or C. anyone cm: 2a 3 
7. Sheet Music docccsnnscsennenenqcsesoes: « 150 3 
©... Gaaete cccccese escccccscesssevecscces sovcccvececessoescces 1 00 4 
9. Johnson’s New Thorough ‘Bass or A.B... 1 25 4 
10. Fine Ebony Fife or C. iipdiiateleniation . ra € 
bc OE I scacscsnseinansenerencapecoseceqnsiannonee 2 00 4 
12. True Psalmist, or True Choir or A.B 1 50 5 
13. Box-wood Flute or C.D... 2 00 5 
14. Sheet Music. 2 5 5 
Bie. Be ecscsccsncscunesepane on 1 50 6 
16. Accordeon or C. D 2 50 6 
ie BE Be co cccscccanccvtvecesnscvsceeserseen 3 00 6 
18. Normal Piano Instructor or A. B 2 00 7 
WO. WIMgeetet OF CO. Deccccccccocccscsssecccce 2 90 7 
20. Sheet Music......... . 8 50 7 
Fh. SRD ninstnicanensnsentpencissnes sigmaperertnorsareenegee 2 00 8 
22. Johnson’s Large Thorough Bass or A.B, 2 50 s 
23. Plain Violin and Bow or C. D......... ee 8 
Bh. BROSt Mahe .ccccccssccisccccccvesesccoce 4 00 8 
25. Box-wood ane four keys, or C.D 3 50 9 
26. Sheet Music.. 4 50 9 
Ee ic cccccsvennsenesessesscostcescetaseusnantes 250 10 
28. Meignen’s Vocal Method or A. B.... 300 10 
29. Plain Guitar or C. D............sececeeees 400 10 
eee 600 12 
31. Anderson’s Mass in F or A. B 350 12 
32. Clarionet or C. D...........00000- 600 15 
BE. PRO BOO ic cccsvessccsccccocnsvececceccecsscs 700 15 
34. Beethoven’s Sonatas, bound edition 1000 20 
35. Fine Violin and Case..............-sssscsees 15 00 2 
36. Piano Cover, fine cloth, embroidered.. 15 00 25 
37. Fine Guitar and Case.... eopeee 2000 30 
38. Hand Organ, playing six ‘tune " 3000 50 
39. Genuine Martin Guitar.. 4000 75 
40. Music Box, playing six airs... 60 00 100 
41. Portable Melodeon.. wove 100 00 125 
42. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style a. 100 00 150 
43. 125 00 175 
44. Piano Case Melodeon eosessssessooes .. 150 00 200 
45. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 4 . 200 00 300 
46. $6 48 .roceresceee 260 00 450 
Premiums of Sheet Music and Music Books are fur- 


nished at the publishers’ retail prices, and Musical 
Instruments at regular retail rates. 


DELIVERY OF PREMIUMS. 


All premiums will be delivered in our Office free of 
expense, if desired. If shipped elsewhere, charges will 
be at the expense of those ordering them. For those 
forwarded by mail, the money must be sent for postage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 


orders. 
TO CANVASSEBS. 


It will be seen that no one works on an uncertainty. 
If he starts a club, and fails to get one as large as he 
hoped, he can select a smaller 1 emium,. Frequently 
parties get a larger club tho: they anticipated when 
they began. The paper sp-rks for itself, and it is easier, 
as hundreds have testified, to get subscribers than would 
be supposed before trying. herever there is a singer, 
piano player, or person interested in music, there the 
Musicat Visitor is wanted. A package of papers and 
a little energy are the two chief requisites. Specimen 
copies, subscription blanks, etc., will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents. It is not necessary to wait until the club 
is completed before sending in names. Send names and 
money (one dollar for each subscription) as fast as taken, 
and they will be placed to your credit. Every list de- 
signed for a premium must be so marked when sent in. 
Papers for the same club will be sent to different offices 
if desired. 

As a special feature of our premium list, we give the 
canvasser who fails to get a club large enough to secure 
the premium he desires, a proportional credit according 
to the size of the club, and he can then have the premium 
by.paying the balance incash. For instance, if he gets 
but three-fourths of the desired club, he can ‘still secure 
his premium by paying one-fourth of its price in cash. 
Money may be sent at our risk in bank drafts, post-office 
money orders, or registered letters. The latter can be 
obtained at any post-office. Be sure to write very plainly, 
and give the name of post-office, county, and State. 

Every premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article on our premium list. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH, & C0, Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Address, 





The True Choir, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





THE TRUE 


-SINGING ScmeoL TEXT Gook. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Contains the easiest method for teaching 
scholars to read music that has ever been 
invented. It is the best book for Singing 
Schools that has ever been issued. 

Price $7.00 per dozen. Send 60 cents 
for specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





NOTRE DAME 
System for the Piano Forte. 


COMPILED BY THE SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, 





This book has been carefully compiled by one of the 
most successful teachers among the ‘‘Sisters,’’ who, 
after an experience of more than twenty years in the 
noble work to which her life has been devoted, now en- 
deavors to lighten the labors of those who are engaged 
with her in the education of youth, by giving the result 
of her experience. 

A specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 
two dollars by the publishers. 


John Church & Co. 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 








THE 


Domestic Concert Collection. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Contains music of the most interesting character, enough 
to form one public performance; with plain directions 
which will enable a company of singers who know but 
little about music to sing it perfectly. A copy for ex- 
amination for 30 cents. Published by 


Joun Cuurcn & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





WwW. A. BRADSHAW, 


Successor to A. G. Wittarp & Co. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Pianos, Organs, Sheet Music, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 12 East Washington Strcot, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Agent for Cuurcn’s Musicat Visitor, $1.00 per year. 













Co Hiss Lama West, Middletown, @. 

















Written by CAROLINE DANA HOWE. 


Mustce Arr. by D. C. ADDISON. 
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White Sails. 1804—2. 
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Chopin’s Waltzes. Op. 64, No. 2. 1803—4. 
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Chopin’s Waltzes. Op. 64, No. 2. 1803—4. 
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-~CHURCH’S MUSICAL 





VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, Treacner or SinotnG, PIANO, AND 
ORGAN. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. willreceive prompt attention. 





private lessons on Piano at his residence, No. 203 


RTHUR MEES, or Wesieyan Seminary, will give 
A Communications left with John Church 


ound street. 
& Co. 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
338 Vine Street. 





R. HOEKG, Teacner or Guiras. Orders left with 
. John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





M*3 MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacuer or Music, Greenup 
St., bet. 4th and 5th Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or P1ano, Guitar, 
Fiute, VI0LIN, VioLA, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
TuoroveH Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner or VIOLIN AND PIANO, No. 
181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. J ly 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacuer or PIANO, 
ORGAN AND Vocat Music Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat AnD INsTRU- 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. , ly 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Frenou, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH Lanavages. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. ly 





HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacuer or VioLin. Office 
Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, TeacnerR oF PIANO AND 
Sincina No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





ADAME RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 

lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio classes, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Residence, No. 33 
George Street. ly 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
ly 





W. GILCHRIST, Proressor oF Vocat Music 

e in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 

hia, is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Theory of Music and (Composition. Address: 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 


ly 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for ‘‘oncerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 
ly - M. HEIDEL. 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacner or P1ano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 

ly 
ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 








ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuer or PIaNno, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





IG. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuttrva- 
TION OF THE Voick, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





FULL STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Liberal Discount to Booksellers and the Trade. 


John Church & Co. 
66 West Fourth St, 





THE 


TRUE PSALMIST; 
A new Collection of Church Music, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 
Adapted to all of the Metres in the 


NEW U.P. PSALM BOOK 


Psaum Tunes. 

Mr. Johnson is the author of ten of the most 
popular church music books which have been 
published in America, during the last twenty 
years. The very best/tunes have been culled from 
all of these books and placed in the True Psalm- 
ist. The very choicest of the old tunes which 
have been most used in the churches for the past 
quarter of a century, and many new tunes never 
before published, have been also placedinit. It 
is confidently believed, therefore, that it contains 
the best collection of psalm tunes ever published. 

ANTHEMS AND Cnanrs. 


These are of unsurpassed interest and beauty. 
Those designed for public worship are Psalms 
entire, or selections from the Psalms. 

Sineine Scuoots. 


Mr. Johnson’s Singing School Method has 
long been noted in all parts of the U. S., as 
much easier, more progressive, and far more 
interesting than any other. It is contained in 
the True Psalmist, with all of the latest 
improvements, 





Soca Sineina. 


The Singing School Department contains no 
less than eighty-four pieces for singing school 
and social singing, which are not surpassed in 
interest by any that can be purchased at the 
music stores. 

How To Sine 1n Cuvrca. 

The laws of singing were impressed upon it 
by God when He created it. Those who learn 
and obey these laws know how to sing. Those 
who are ignorant of them do not. Singing in 
church should conform to the dignily of such 
services. That kind of singing which breaks 
the laws which God has given to singing, does 
no good to man, and can not be acceptable to 
God. Every church should select as large a 
company of singers from the congregation as 
possible, have them organized into a choir, have 
them meet once a week for instruction and prac- 
tice, and have them lead the singing in public 
worship. Such a company of singers will soon 
learn how to sing, and, of course, will sing cor- 
rectly. The congregation will soon uncon- 
sciously imitate them, and the singing in public 
worship will then correspond to the dignity of 
the other exercises. Common sense teaches that 
no other kind of singing is suitable for public 
worship. 

Cuorrs. 


Formerly, people thought that a company of 
singers coming together and singing anyhow, 
constituted a choir. Without order, discipline, 
or system, of course, such choirs were quarrel- 
some and useless. Mr. Johnson is the invento1 
of a system of choir training, which disciplines 
a choir into the order and precision of a well- 
trained company of soldiers. This system is 
contained in the True Psalmist. Any church 
who will use it and follow its simple directions, 
can form an admirable choir to lead their sing- 
ing out of their own congregation. 


Price, $13.50 per dozen. Specimen copy 
mailed on receipt of one dollar, by the publishers, 


John Church & Co., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
oloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


of Music. 4 
H. G. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same timea 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vocal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
most particular attention. the services of W. W. Gitcuatst, formerly 
Professor of Music in Philadelphia, havebeen secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italfen and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For further information. see catalogues, or address : 


MISS CLARA BADR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati. 





LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Omaha, San Franciseo 
andall points North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Vira LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 


Sieerine Cars run through on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicago and Louisville & St. Louis. 


8. K. HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
G. T. A. Gen’. Srpr, 








CORALITE TOOTH POWDER, 


Recommended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 


SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FREE FROM GRIT, or other 
substances injurious to the teeth or gums. 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOVES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the teeth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 
der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITIES, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 





General Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Pleasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


fF. E. SUIRS & C9., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Wk KEKP CUNSTANTLY ON MANY 
A very Superior Lot of 
iano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 


J. CHURCH & CO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ENAGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


ENGRAVERS, 


COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music ‘Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciatty. 





Robert Clarke & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS 
and STATIONERS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The attention of Wholesale and Retail buyers is in- 
vited to our facilities for supplying promptly and at the 
very lowest prices 


STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY 
OF ALL KINDS. 


BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 


Our stock being one of the very largest and most com- 
plete in the various departments of the West. 

Purchasers ordering from us either in person or by let- 
ter can rely upon having their orders fully and promptly 
executed. 

New Books and Perivdicals received immediately upon 
publication. 

Catalogues furnished gratuitously on application. 

Books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the 
publisher’s advertised price. 

Letters of inquiry will meet with prompt attention. 








In connection with our Book establishment we have 
one of the largest and most complete Steam 


Printing and Binding 
Concerns in the country, and all work of any description 
in these departments that may be intrusted to our care 
will be promptly executed in the very best style at the 
lowest rates. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Importers, Printers, and Binders, 


No. 65. West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





VANDALIA 


ROUTE WEST. 
23 MILES THE SHORTEST 


EXPRESS TRAINS leave Indianapolis daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, for ST’. LOUIS and THE WES7. 


THE ONLY LINE tutnins,Pueiaz’s celebrated Daaw- 
NEW YoRK 


PITTSBURG, COLUMBUS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNAT! 
AND INDIANAPOLIS, TO 


ST. LOUIS, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Passengers should remember that this is the Grea: 
West Bound Koute for Kansas City, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Junction City, Fort Scott, and St. Joseph. 
EMIGRANT To KANSAS for the purpose of establishing 

themselves in new homes, will have liberal 
discrimivation made in their favor by this Line. Satisfactory com- 
mutation on regular rates will be given to colonists and large parties 
traveling together ; and their baggage, emigrant outfit, and stock 
will be shipped on the most favorable terms, presenting to Colonists 
and Families such comforts and as are p d by 
Bo other route. 
Tickets can be obtained at all Ge principal Ticket Offices in the 
Eastern, Middle, 7 Southern Sta 
Cc. E. FOLLETT, "Gen. Pas. Agt., St. Louis. 
ROBT. EM METT, Eastern Pas. Agt., Indianapolis. 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. 


CIN. HART. & DAYTON B..8. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 











ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
SANDUSKY, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS OW ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line, 





&@For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEVENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





THE BEST ROUTE. 


FOR THE 


Beast TWAT est 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette R. R., 


(Cincinnati and Eastern Division.) 





ASSE GER TRAINS leave the Union 
P PERT daily, for Cincinnati, Chili- 
ogee, Marietta, Washington, and Circleville, 0.; 
Paris, Lexington, and Nicholasville, Ky.; also, for 
Parkersburg, Baltimore, Washington City, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. By this route east a ticket 
can be purchased at the Union Depot, for New York, at 
the same price as by any other route, on which the holder 
can pass through or stop over at all the above named 
Eastern Cities. 


Via Lafayette, Quincy and Chicago Division. 


ree through trains leave the Union Depot daily for Lafayette, 

eeu Quincy, St. Joseph, Kansas City and Omaha, wit thout 
pay | of cars. me and distauce less, and fare as low as by 
any other *~ to all the principal towns and cities in the North and 
Northwest. Baggage checked to all principal points, and sleeping 
cars on all night trains, East or West. 


For farther information and tickets, apply to the 
Ticket —-s in the Union Depot. 
qd. L. BARRINGER, Mas. of Trans., Cin. 


Cc. K. LORD, Chief Ticket Clerk, Cin. 





COLCLAZER’S 


NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK. 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Jurgenson & Howarp Warcues, 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
CLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 


Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 





Joun H. Korunxken, G. Grimm. 


Koehnken & Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 








AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 
Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
, three (grad- 


MT. 


ffteen instructors of long ex: of them Professors 





tates of the first col in the land), with an unexcelled 
an ample Apparatus, Library and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
for a course of in eee onan ong 
country. 

For Catalogues or informati . 
ly 1, B. WHITE, 1 43 Race &t., Cincinnatl. 







































































































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








This Institution is located in the city of Xenia, Ohio. 
It is on the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. R., 
65 miles from Cincinnati, 55 miles from Columbus, and 
193 miles from Cleveland. Passengers from Cleveland to 
Cincinnati, from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, or from 
Wheeling to Cincinnati, do not have to change cars to 

‘tto Xenia. Xenia is also on the Xenia, Dayton and 

estern R. R., the Xenia and Springfield R. R., and the 
Little Miami R. R. Every railroad which crosses the 
State of Ohio from East to West crosses the railroad 
which runs from Cleveland to Columbus and Cincinnati, 
and also that one which runs from Toledo to Dayton and 
Cincinnati. As Dayton is but 13 miles from Xenia, and 
a railroad runs form Dayton to Xenia, it is easy to get 
to Xenia from everywhere. 








SENECA ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OVID, N. Y. 


AaN. JOHNSON....ccoccccecccccccescoces President, 
J. M. CHADWICK... ...Principal, 





WH. B. BATES. ..ccccoce ccccccccccccccee Treasurer. 


This institution is located in the town of Ovid, the 
county town of Seneca Co.,N. Y. This county is situated 
between Seneca aud Cayuga Lakes in the central part 
of the State of New York. Ovid is located on Seneca 
Lake. Steamboats leave Geneva, a station on the N. Y. 
Central R. R., every forenoon and afternoon, landing at 
Ovid. A steamboat also leaves Watkins, a station on 
the Northern Central R. R., (near Elmira on the Erie 
R. R.,) every forenoon and afternoon, landing at Ovid. 
Geneva is in sight from Ovid, but it is necessaay to go a 
little ways in a steamboat, in order to get from Geneva 
to Ovid. The steamboats are of the very finest class, 
and the scenery around the lake is so surpassingly fine, 
that thousands come from long distances, on purpose to 
enjoy the sail across it. 





The instructions in these academies are given in three 
terms of fourteen weeks each. They are in session all of 
the time from the first of September to the first of July. 
Students can enter at any time, and remain for as long 
a time as they please, 


TUITION. 
One study, ev «a « » oS 
Two studies, . ° . . ° - 20 00 
Full course, ° ° ° . . 25 00 
Two weeks Normal course, e - 300 
Six weeks Normal course, e ° 13 00 

A Full Course includes all of the branches to which a 
student who devotes his whole time to study can profita- 
bly attend. The above prices include the use of instru- 
ments and practice rooms, 

BOARD can be had in private families, in the Academy 
buildings, or at superior hotels, at from $3.50 to $5.00 
per week. The entire expense ofa Full Course, board in- 
cluded, is not far from $75.00 per term. 

THE TWO WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the best 
short course of instruction ever invented. It imparts a 
qualification for Teaching Singing Schools and Leading 
Choirs, and enables those who attend it to get a clear 
conception of the art of music. 

The next two weeks’ Normal will commence in Ovid 
the first week in December, and in Xenia the third week 
in December. 

THE S1X WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the same as 
the two weeks, with time enough added to it to enable a 
student to learn to play simple church music on the 
organ. For full particulars address the Principal. 





ABINET p RGANS 


For Parlors, Drawing Rooms, Libraries, 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, &c. 

Fs Occupying little space, 
elegant as furniture, 
notrequiring tuningor 
liable to get out of or- 
der; suitable for SEC- 
ULAR, and SACRED 
Music. 

FIFTY STYLES: $50, 
$65, $100, $128, $150, 
$160,$170,$178, $200, 
$225, $240, $260, 
$3800 to $2,000 each. 
&@ Awarded 78 Gold or 
Silver Medals, or other 
highest premiums and 
fm medalat PARIS EXPoO- 

-SITION ; recommend- 
: ed as the best by near- 
32. ly 1,000 musicians, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH NEW STYLES AND 

REDUCED PRICES, FREE. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CINCINNATI 











THE 





By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


VOSE & SON’S 
PIANOS. 


Are constructed with Futt IRON FRAMES, 
Circular Scales, OVERSTRUNG Bass, Bushed 
Keys with Ivory Fronts, and are put up in 
BEAUTIFUL RosEwoop CasEs. They have 
given the most perfect satisfaction wherever 
used, and their extremely low price brings 
them within the reach of all. 


John Church & Co., 


General Western Agents, 
Send for Price List. CINCINNATI, 0, 





THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


Is 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 


Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L. GARDNER, MUSIC BY H.P. DANKS. 
*Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile ; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.” ‘ 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 


Each Thirty-five Cents. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is 
SUNG BY THE MINSTRELS, 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


** Don’t be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great ballad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 
It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 


times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 
In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
| Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 
N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 


publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Is for Sale Everywhere. 





Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 
WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 


THE COMPANION, 


WHY SO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 


Songyjand Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price,,, Thirty-five Cents. 


Published by 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 








AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








